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‘*Qne of the places which the Boxers movement 


has brought into prominence.’’ 


NE of the places in China which the 
‘‘Boxer Movement’’ has brought 
into prominence is the port of Che- 
foo, situtated on the northern coast 
of the Shantung peninsula. Itwas 

t fron Chefoo that many of the tele- 

grams were dated that bore to the 

western world the sad news of Mas- 

sacre and rebellion, and it was here 

that: many of the homeless mission- 

aries found a refuge. Chefoo is a 
treaty. port and was opened for trade in 1858. It 
was at thattime a mere fishing village of a few 
hundred inhabitants. It now. has a flourishing 
trade and a population of 327,000. Its native 
name is Yentai, but among foreigners it bears the 
name of Chifu or Chefoo, the same as the village 
on the headland opposite. 

Chefoo Bay is protected on the west by a low 
sandy neck of land that stretches out on thenorth 
into a hilly peninsula, and opens into the Yellow 
Sea on the east with various islands, on one of 
which is a government light-house. 

Standing on Temple Hill and looking north the 
view is varied. North Hill stands up, a rocky 
promontory, covered with the homes of diplomats 
and business men, while at its feet stretches the 
native town with its lowtile roofs huddled closely 
together. Another view which shows much ofits 
beauty is obtained from the hills further east 
looking northwest. This shows the China Inland 
Mission compound at East Hill with its three fine 
schools, one for the older boys, one for girls and 
another for the little boys and girls. There isa 
bakery, a laundry and a dairy, all of which add 
greatly to the comfort ofthe home life. Thelarge 
new building in the foreground is a roomy, con- 
venient Sanitarium, built for the use of the tired 
workers where they may ‘‘come apart and rest a 
while.’’ 

Perhaps the best point. from which to get a 
panoramic view of the whole place is from the 
signal tower. It will pay to takethe climb for 
the view is extensive. Away to the far east the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a 
cosy nook with a little church, St. Peter’s, anda 
bungalow; then comes the Family Hotel, and 
back of that a school for Chinese Deaf, the only 
one in the empire. Here we get a front view of 
the C.I. M, compound and. can but admire the 
wisdom that chose this spot for their schools. As 
we follow along the beach we find a few pleasant 
homes, one a delightful summer boarding house, 
the Rusholme; while back a little is the Lillie 
Douthwaite. Memorial Hospital, and up on the 
hill-side are two new homes. 


Engraved in the office of the Silent Worker. 


‘A Chinese Summer house.’’ 


“The fruit brought to our doors in baskets 


borne by Coolies.” 


“With Sometimes 


a picnic at the rocks.”’ 


“The West bay is.a good place to go to see the 


quaint native sampans.’’ 


Some of.the hill-sides are covered with vine- 
yards, the property of a Chinese wine company, 
under the management of the Baron. Max Von. 
Babo. There is great abundance of fruit in Che- 
foo, the native varieties being supplemented by 
fine foreign apples, Bartlett pears, grapes, plums 
etc., introduced by the late Rev. John L. Nevius, 
D. D., of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
The fruit is brought to our doors in baskets borne 
by coolies, the baskets swinging from the ends 
of a pole resting on one shoulder. 

Along the brow of the hill may be seen the 
stone wall built at the time of the Japanese war 
to keep the invaders out, and beyond the wall 
there are forts and then a stretch of country dot- 
ted with Chinese villages, and further on—6o 
miles—is that little bit of England called Wei- 
haiwer. There is good sea bathing all along the 
beach and the boating, with sometimes a picnic at 
the rocks, is delightful even with the necessary 
chaperon. As our eyes follow along the beach 
toward the North Hill we pass a silk factory, 
the Chefoo Club House, the French Hospital, and 
St. Andrews,the latter a pretty little stone Church 
belonging to the S. P. G. Just here there are 
two large hotels, the Beach Hotel and the Seaview. 
Ona little further we pass the business place of 
that enterprising firm H. Sietas & Co., where one 
is always pleasantly served, then turning north up 
the hill ,we pass the Catholic Cathedral, the Rus- 
sian and German post offices, all facing on a 
well paved street which loses itself southward 
in the native town and wind northward up the 
hill toward the signal tower, past the Union Cha- 
pel, the British Consulate and the United States 
Consulate. Down in the town, just where it 
changes from its foreign dress to native, we find 
a street with foreign shops kept by natives where 
almost every thing issold. <A familiar figure on 
the great street is Dr. Corbett with his white 
horse, Pilgrim, going to his daily preaching at the 
Y¥.M. C. A. Chapel. The Museum, in the same 
building, where there are many rare specimens 
gathered by Mr. Elterich and Mr. Bergen, draws 
greatcrowds. Turning our gaze tothe southwest 
we see in the foreground the flower garden and 
tennis courts of an English gentleman, the Com- 
missioner of Customs, while an arm of the bay 
comes into view showing the Customs jetty, a 
corner of the Custom House with the Harbour 
Master's house hidden in the trees. We can see 
the Custom’s flag-staff and beside it the ‘‘time 
gun,’’ which every Wednesday and Saturday is 
fired at noon for the regulation of all clocks and 
watches. The corrugated iron roof of the Ruso- 
Chinese Bank, L. H. Smith Manager, shows 
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white in the picture, and back of it are large 
coal yards. 

In this part of town we find the Chinese 
Engineering and Minning Co.,from whom we get 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


the coal from the Kaiping mines ; the Standard 
Oil Co., which has such a large trade in theEast, 
Fergusson and Co., with their steamer agencies 
and export trade of straw braid, silk, etc. Pro- 
bably next to Italy, China furnishes the most 
straw braid for the markets of the world. The 
silks exported from here are the wild brown silk 
made by the oak-fed worms, known in the 
market as pongee, and the yellow and white silk 
made by the worms fed on mulberry leaves. 
The long-established firm of Conabe Eckford and 
Co. has just put up a fine block for their busi- 
iness, offices, etc., which is a decided addition. 

Over in the native town there are many bean- 
cake mills. Beans, which grow plentifully in 
this part of China, have the oil pressed out for 
cooking and lighting purposes and the refuse, 
which comes from the press in the shape of a 
cart wheel, is used in the north as food for cattle, 
and exported to Swatow, Amoy and Japan for 


DEAF BOYS AT DINNER. 


fertilizing the sugar fields. Vermicelli is also ex 
ported by the Chinese to Hongkong. 

In the dim distance on the hill-side beyond the 
native town, are the buildings of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, and further up the hilla 
temple to Yu Huang, the Pearly Emperor, or the 
god of gods—the Chinese Jupiter. It wasinthis 
temple that Li Hung-chang was entertained at 
the time of the Chefoo Convention in 1876. 
There is a school in the temple kept by the 
monks, and the pavilion at the left is for theat- 
rical performances when the hill presents a gay 
appearance with the crowds coming and going. 
On this hill, just back of Mr. Elterich’s home, is 
our ‘‘ silent city.’’ On the white marble may be 


found the names of the people from all parts of - 


the world who had found their last resting place 
in this far-away port. Turning still further to 
the west we see in the foreground the Japanese 
Consulate and post-office and a large building, 
the home of an English business man. At the 
extreme left the wall comesinto view again with 
a fort crowning the hill. It was from one ofthese 
forts that Yuan Shi-kai, the governor of Shan 
tung, called General Ba, with his soldiers to help 
put down the rebellionin the north, and from an- 
other General Swen was called away on the same 
errand. There are some fine gunsin some of the 
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fort. 

The west bay is a good place to go to see the 
quaint native sampans and junks. The latter 
have a large trade up and down the coast and 
across the gulf to Manchuria. Those queer look- 
ing ones with big eyes painted at the bow to look 
like fish are from the south, for they say, ‘‘ How 
could a boat see where to go if it had no eyes ?”’ 

Every now and then we get glimpses of native 
villages with their gray tile or thatched roofs 
and streets which look clean but are not. Be- 
hind some of the doors are courts full of plants 
and flowers, showing one of the Chinese traits. 
There are many pleasant walls about Chefoo, but 
we are sure to meet an object in rags bearing a 
bowl and looking so abject that we wonder if it 
is really human. In some places you may see 
the wretched huts where these poor human be- 
ings live. If you wander near a stream you may 
see the women and girls at their laundry work, 
sitting cross-legged on a straw mat pounding the 
clothes on astone. Chefoo is connected with the 


outside world by three cable lines, one to the 
north and two south of Shanghai—one touching 
at Weihaiwei. 


Life at the port has its pleasant 


“On one of which isa Government Light-house.”’ 


side, for those who are not too busy, with little 
waves of excitement in the coming of the stately 
war vessels from every nation, and often the 
monotony is broken by the firing of a salute to 
an admiral, a consul, or a new vessel. 
Mrs. ANNETTA T. MILLS. 
School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China. 


The Manitoba Institution for the Deaf has start- 
ed a fund for the purchase of a biograph, or kineto- 
scope, two generous friends having contributed 
$50 and $25 respectively. The sum required will 
not be less than $400, and may exceed $500, but 
they hope to raise it. Asan entertainer and an 
educational aid, there is no doubt that a machine 
for projecting moving pictures will be found to 
stand above anything else in a school for the deaf. 
Hearing people are always entertained by the 
pictures, and when such a thing as the ‘‘Pas- 


A message to our friends in America, The Chinese boy 
spelling two English sentences, 


soin Play’’ is given, as it has been a half-dozen 
times in this city recently, the show is always 
given to crowded houses. There are manu- 
facturers of views who are to furnish anything 
desired, from fistic encounters to pictures of the 
Holy Land, so that the scope of the apparatus 
is limited only by the length of the purchaser’s 
pocket-book. Our Canadian friends certainly 


have our best wishes for success in the accumula- 
tion of the fund. Their effort, if successful, 
and their use of the apparatus, will both be 
educational to other schools.—Sz/ent Hoosier. 


Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 


i pes again after a nine weeks’ absence. I 
have almost forgotten my usual custom of 
dodging trolley cars. Pleasant were the sincere 
greetings extended to the wanderer on his first 
Sunday’s visit to St. Mark’s Church by the 
numerous friends; and almost the first news that 
reached me was the rumor afloat of a new clubto 
be organized in the City of Churches. 

Such an organization might do much for the 
social and moral advancement for the male por- 
tion of the Brooklyn deaf, but would it prosper, or 
would such petty jealousies again prevail, which 
a few years ago caused a rupture in the old-time 
Brooklyn Society, which ended in its disband- 
ment? Of course, if the Brooklyn deaf so desire 
there is room for aclub, but we have the Guild, 
and why do not some of the deaf join the Young 
Men's Christian Association? For $15. a year 
those who can afford it can enjoy all the privileges 
of a first class gymnasium, day or evening; hot 
and cold shower baths, as well asthe large white 
tile-lined swimming pool. A fine library, aread- 
ing room anda well furnished parlor where they 
could meet of an evening for social intercourse. 
One of our deaf is a member and would be pleased 
to see a few others join. There are also four 
bowling alleys which can be used for the modest 
charge of four cents a game, which is to pay the 
pin-boys with. 

One evening, by invitation, we paid a visit to 
the new club’s rooms. It will be known as ‘‘ The 
Brooklyn Deaf-Mutes’ Club. At present the 
meetings will be held in a room in the same 
building where Charles Schindler has his badge- 
making business and the necessary furniture, etc., 
have been provided. The room will be open to 
members atany time. Theorganization will be 
conducted on a purely social and good fellowship 
basis. Bottled refreshments, etc., will be kept on 
hand for those who desire it and the profits go to 
the Club’s treasury. The officers elected are:— 
President, Henry L. Juhring; Vice-President, 
C. Bowers; Secretary, Charles L. Schindler; 
Treasurer, Herman Beck; Stewards, Frank Ecka 
& Co. 

On Saturday evening, January 8th, the many 
friends of Archie McLaren tendered him a surprise 
party on the occasion of his natal day. It was a 
gala event for the fortunate ones invited and who 
had made a contribution towards presenting the 
happy host with a handsome desk, said to be the 
handsomest so far presented toany of the Brook- 
lynites ; and by the way, it has been quite a fad 
to present desks to gentlemen as birthday presents 
the last few years. In each case they seem to 
have been greatly appreciated. 

Owing to the inclemency ofthe weather, on the 
night of the party, Miss Hannah Henry was taken 
sick and is in acritical condition at latest reports. 

Rev. A. W. Mann, of Cleveland, Ohio, delivered 
alecture on the evening of February 3d, before 
the Guild. His subject was ‘‘Napoleon and the 
Battle of Waterloo.’’ His delivery in the sign 
language was slow, intelligible and clear. The 
usual number who generally attend a Brooklyn 
lecture were present to the number of about forty. 

The family of Mr. T. A. Ritenour, otWinchester, 
Va., have in their possession some substance they 
caila mad-stone, and havetreated several persons 
at various times who were bitten by supposed 
mad-dogs, who never felt any bad effects from the 
bite afterwards. A mad-stone is applied tothe 
wound for a few minutes when it turns green from 
the poison abstracted from the wound. Itisthen 
boiled in milk and waterand re-applied, the opera- 
tion being gone through several times. In this 
instance it is not really a stone, but some sub- 
stance taken from the stomach of a very aged 
man, We have read of mad-stones. They are 
very rare and were supposed to be in reality a 
stone, but in this instance I mention it is not. 
If any one isf amiliar with the subject, will they 
please inform the readersofthe WorKER. Itmust 
surely be of value to know something about the 
matter of saving those bitten by mad-dogs from 
contracting hydrophobia. 

Leo GREIS. 
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Lawyer. 
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WO years ago when the writer of 
this article was in the East, several 
friends who were interested in the 
achievements of Mr. Theodore 
Grady in the practise of the law, 
requested a write-up of this ener- 
getic deaf man. At first it was not 
the intention of complying with 
the suggestion, but having a per- 
sonal interest in Mr. Grady’s suc- 
cess, and feeling that some good 
might possibly arise from the venture as show- 
ing what the deaf of the west and at large can do, 
it was finally decided to makea statement. 

Mr. Grady was born October 2gth, 1860, in’ a 
mining camp in Tuolumne county, Califor- 
nia, a few days before the election of 
Lincoln. His father and mother came to 
California from New Orleans during the 
gold rush of 1849. 

When but a little over two years old he 
lost his hearing through an attack of scar- 
let fever. At the age of nine years he en- 
tered the California Institution at Berke- 
ley, graduating eight years afterwards. 
The following fall he entered the Univer- 
sity of California without condition. Ow- 
ing to poverty, he was con:pelled to work 
his way through college, doing odd jobs 
and acting as boys’ supervisor of the Cali- 
fornia school during the afternoons. It 
would naturally be supposed that any man 
so handicapped would have nothing what- 
ever to do with the social doings of a great 
hearing University, but Mr. Grady to the 
contrary was a regular attendant in all of 
the affairs of the University, social glee 
clubs, etc. He could trip the light fantas- 
tic as well as any one, and took much de- 
light in the pastime. He was elected class 
treasurer for three successive years, and 
during the Junior year was offered the place 
of Class Historian but declined. In the 
class-room he took high rank in Mathema- 
tics, Latin, English, ete. He was some- 
times publicly complimented in the class- 
rooms for idiomatic composition in Ger- 
man, etc. In 1883, he graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Letters. 

Not long after this he was elected Deputy 
City and County Tax Collector of San Fran- 
cisco, and held the office until 1885. In 
September, 1883, he founded the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Branch Y. M. C. A., San Francisco, 
and has continued acting in the capacity 
of President ever since. His numerous 
lectures before the body have always been 
conducted in the sign language, he being a 
forcible advocate of that means of com- 
munication among the deaf. During his 
connection with the Branch, he secur 
ed employment for many mutes and assisted 
others in a good many ways. In1886, he 
went to John Hopkins University to study 
Psychology, Philosophy and Pedagogy under 
Dr. Stanley Hall. Thus brought into close 
contact with this distinguished educator, Mr. 
Grady soon became an adherent of his with re- 
ference to the education of deaf-mutes. After a 
year’s course at the University he returned to 
California, and was subsequently appointed a 
teacher at the school in Berkeley. In the sum- 
mer of 1889, he was made editor of the Daily 
Times, a large paper published in the city of 
Oakland. About this time, he married Grace 
May Kiddell, an intelligent semi-mute school- 
mate, also a graduate of the California school. 

His attention was next drawn to the study of 
law. After thinking the subject over and over 
again, he finally made up his mind that the 
chances of an intelligent deaf man in the practise 
of that profession were about as good as any en- 
joyed by more fortunate hearing men. Soin 
1895 he saw a chance and entered the law offices 
of Garber, Boalt, Bishop and Wheeler—the best 
and largest law firm west of Chicago. He studi- 
ed and acted in the capacity of a law clerk for 


two years. When he applied for admission to 
the Bar, he requested that his examination be in 
the form of written questions instead of orally, 
as was the custom, on the ground that he was 
deaf. He was successful and immediately began 
practising in connection with his duties as a 
teacher. His first case came up in court Decem- 
ber 20th, 1897, and was successful. 

Mr. Grady has been a stockhoider in the 
Standard Building and Loan Association since 
1892. In 1898, he was chosen Chairman of the 
Auditing Committee. He is one of the charter 
members of the Berkeley Parlor, No. 210, Native 
Sons of the Golden West, and one of the trustees 
of the lodge. He is the father of six bright hear- 
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Two OF Mr. GRADY’s CHILDREN. 


ing children—three boys and three girls. The 
two eldest bovs are members of St. Marks’ 
Church vested choir. While he still teaches, in 
the afternoon, he finds time to continue his prac- 
tise of law. 

Though Mr. Gradv has gone through a hear- 
ing college, he isa strong advocate of the con- 
tinuance of Gallaudet College as an institution 
for the higher education of the deaf. He has al- 
ways shown much interest in the deaf and not a 
few have been benefited by hiscounsel, Though 
he has not written much since he ceased to wield 
the editorial pen, he has literary plans for the 
future, His fluent command of the English lan- 
guage and intellectual qualification render him 
well fitted for such work, even though he does 
not intend depending upon it for a livelihood. 

It is to be regretted that a likeness of Mr. 
Grady can not accompany this article. He has 
not had any taken for over eleven years, except 
when compelled to sit for the sake of curious re- 
porters who swarmed around him immediately 
upon his admission to the Bar. 

Personally he is a man ofstriking appearance. 
His high forehead, sharpeve, and general facial 
appearance, all go to indicate firmness of charac- 


ter and intellect. In conversation he is always 
ready and in the class room his work as a teacher 
has always been of the highest standard of 
thoroughness. His methods are very compre- 
hensive, and he has done his share towards the 
moulding of the education of some of California’s 
brightest deaf graduates. 

In the course of time it is his intention to de- 
vote the rest of his years in the practise of the 
law, and may success crown his efforts in the 
field which he has proven to be an excellent one 
for a man even though handicapped as he is by 
the loss of the sense of hearing. 

WINEFIELD S. RUNDE. 

BERKELEY, CAL. 

DEAF-MUTE ARTIST. 
R. CLARENCE A. MURDY, formerly 
a pupil of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, and afterward of the National College 
for the Deaf in Washington City, is resid- 
ing for the present at Chenoa, Illinois. 

Mr. Murdy’s oil portrait of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, the first Principal of 
the American School for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been accepted by the Chica- 
go Committee, which ordered it, and pre- 
sented to a flourishing club for the Deaf in 
Paris, France. Mr. Murdy has also painted 
some original portraits which are highly 
commended by the Chenoa Journal. The 
Cincinnati Euguirer speaks highly of a 
striking canvas 6 by 7 feet in size, which 
was exhibited by Mr. Murdy at the recent 
art exhibition in Cincinnati, where his 
work received honorable mention. 

Mr. Murdy has had the advantage of 
instruction in the Corcoran School of Art in 
Washington City and in The Art Students’ 
League in New York City and attended 
classes in the Art Aceademy of Cincinnati 
for a p-riod of three years. 

The first year being taken up with figure 
drawing and painting and sketching from 
life and the second and third years being 
spent in the life classes. Mr. Murdy is 
open to engagement as an instructor in 
drawing and in painting and holds very 
fine testimonials from Prof. Noble of the 


Cincinnati Art School, and others.—New 
Era. 


A DEAF-MUTE SHAVES A MAN FIFTY 
TIMES A MILLIONAIRE, 


At Cripple Creek, Colorado, there is an 
ecentric man, who is worth $50,000,000, 
named Winfield S. Stratton. He was a 
poor man a few years ago, but by discover- 

ing a gold mine, he became rich. One of his ec- 
centricities is the following which is taken 
from. a lengthy article detailing his life in a 
Cincinnati paper: 


There is a deaf and dumb barber that always 
shaves Stratton. His name is just plain ‘‘ Deaf- 
fy.’’ He shaved Stratton in a small shop when 
the latter was a humble carpenter. He shaves 
the mining king now when he is worth $50,000, - 
ooo. As a matter of fact, Stratton would not let 
any other man touch his face. ‘‘ Deaffy,”’ of 
course, has fared exceedingly well with his patron, 
for the latter never walks into the shop and gets 
shaved, but what he pays ‘‘ Deaffy '’ $1 in the coin 
oftherealm. Furthermore, whenever Christmas 
comes round Stratton never lets it pass without 
giving his barber a $20 gold piece. 


This eccentricity is partly explained in the fact 
that Stratton is a cautious man who does not like 
the people to gossip about him. For this reason 
alone, it is said Stratton sticks to the ‘‘ deaffy ’” 
barber. The latter can neither hear nor talk, and 
is therefore valuable. He cannot learn too much 
about his patron’s business, and certain it is he 
cannot tell it should he learn.— £2. 
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Che Deaf in Business. 


GEOGRE T. DOUGHERTY—CHEMIST. 


UR lamented McKinley in his last public 
address declared ‘‘our real eminence 
rests in the victory of peace, not of war.”’ 
As if by a singular degree of Providence 
the paths of the deaf are preferably 
those of peace. The paths are rough, 
rugged and few, but where there is a 
will, there is a way. In this enlight- 
ened age where the deaf are allowed 

to share in the pursuits and advantages for 
acquiring knowledge, with all doors of colleges, 
universities, and technical schools open to them, 
it seems almost passing strange how few of them 
have sought to take advantage of the liberal 
opportunities. Is there any better way of serv- 
ing our country and the civilized world than in 
showing the public what eminence the deaf can 
obtain ? 


GEORGE T. DOUGHERTY. 


George T. Dougherty is one of these few. 
With his quick perceptions, and fine mind, he 
understood the advantages of a technical educa- 
tion. Poor, and born bereft of both hearing and 
speech, he made the most of his early opportuni- 
ties both at school and at college, and eagerly ac- 
cepted the generous offer of financial help to com- 
plete his education, from the late C. P. Choteau, 
the well known St. Louis pioneer and millionaire, 
whose history is identified with the growth of the 
West. If there is any wrong in accepting aid, 
Mr. Dougherty repaid his benefactor many times 
over. Indeed, so well pleased was Mr. Choteau, 
that he was as proud of George's achievements as 
he was over his own success. 

Mr. Dougherty is both a scholar and scientist. 
Ata recent banquet, the toast-master in addition 
referred to him as a ‘* statesman who might have 
been governor, could he but hear,’’ for so vast is 
Mr. Dougherty’s political knowledge and acute 
judgment combined with an excellent memory 
of faces, and great popularity, that he is eminently 
fitted as a leader. 

Mr. Dougherty occapies the position of chief 
chemist for the large manufacturing firm of the 
Sargent Company, of Chicago, which firm has 
been approached several times by the steel trust 
with inducements to come in. Before going 
to this place, Mr. Dougherty filled acceptably 
positions in the laboratories of various St. Louis 
and Chicago smelting and refining companies. 
At one time in 1893, he went into a specialty 
manufacturing business—but it was in the year 
of the great industrial panic, and he closed out 
his business soon after to return to the profession 
for which he is soeminently fitted. 

Mr. Dougherty’s valued services to his em- 
ployers cannot be exaggerated. As an instance, 
Mr, J. E. Gallaher in his book of Representative 
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Men and Women, tells how Mr. Dougherty was 
once sent all the way from Chicago to Montana 
to settle some dispute that arose between the com- 
pany he represented and a Montana smelting com- 
pany overtheassay of gold bullion, and how on 
his trip he was entertained by the millionaire 
Senator Clark and coterie. Mr. Dougherty’s 
professional reputation is further enhanced by 
numerous scientific contributions which have 
been reprinted extensively in British mining and 
engineering journals, and out of which arose an 
interesting controversy. He was once offered a 
position in Cape Town, South Africa, with all ex- 
penses on the trip paid, but Mr. Dougherty who 
loves his country better and not wishing to be 
separated from his family, declined the offer. 
Mr. Dougherty received the degree B.S. from 
both Gallaudet College and Washington Uni- 
versity, both places at which he had studied, 
and later the degree M.S. from Gallaudet Col- 
lege in course. 

Mr. Dougherty is extremely popular among 
the deaf and regarded as a natural born leader. 
A forceful debater, graphic in his signs, with 
ready Irish wit, he, when once aroused, can clev- 
erly hold his own. He is thoroughly honest. 
Nothing can taint or corrupt him or his morals— 
an ardent patriot who would rather ‘‘be right 
than be president.’’ He is a capital joker and 
quick at repartee and a number of jokes and 
pranks have been told of him by his old college- 
mates, 

Mr. Dougherty’s able generalship and parlia- 
mentary knowledge have been recognized at every 
convention in which he has participated. He 
was chairman of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
which met in Chicago in 1893, attended by de- 
legates from all parts of the world. He was the 
first secretary of the National Association when 
it met at Cincinnati in 1880. He has been 
president several times both of the Pas-a-Pas 
Club of Chicago and the St. Louis Club, vice- 
president of the Gallaudet College Alumni As- 
sociation, president of the Chicago Chapter. He 
is in frequent demand as a lecturer and public 
speaker. He interests himself in the matters 
pertaining to the deaf and assisted in bringing 
about reform in the Chicago Day Schools. 

Mr. Dougherty is quite well-off. He owns prop- 
erty in East St. Louis, upon which he recently 
erected several flat-buildings. He is also one of 
the incorporators and stockholders of the How- 
ard Investment company, which company has 
been declaring good dividends for its investors. 

In convictions, Mr. Dougherty is a thorough 
believer in the value of the combined methods— 
also in a technical education, but under com- 
petent instructors, on which subject he contrib- 
uted an interesting paper at the College Alumni 
Convention in 1896. 

Mr. Dougherty has a very charming wife who 
was Annie Wickton, a popular graduate of IIli- 
nois and later a teacher at Faribault. They are 
both capital entertainers and their hospitality 
and society is much sought after in Chicago. 
They have one child, a bright little girl of ten. 

Dy TER. 


@he Ordination of 
Rev. H. Wan Allen 


HE Rev. H. Van Allen, missionary tothe deaf 
and dumb in the Episcopal diocese of Albany, 
was advanced to the priesthood at All Saints’ 
Cathedral, in the city of Albany, N. Y., on 
Thursday morning, February 20. The sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. John Chamberlain, 
D.D., curate of St. Ann’s church for deaf-mutes, 
New York city. 

Quite a number of the deaf of the city were 
present, and Dr. Chamberlain’s sermon was to 
have been translated into the sign-language for 
their benefit, but owing to the fact that the clergy- 
man who was to interpret had been unavoidably 
detained, this was omitted. The sermon deait 
with the gradual adaptation of the church to the 
needs of humanity. As new demands had been 
made upon her, she had risen to the occasion 
and had supplied them. Modern philanthropy 
and educational skill had given rise to a new and 
distinct class of people—the deaf and dumb— 


furnishing yet another field of work for the 
church. 

In response to this new call upon her, the 
church had inaugurated an extensive mission to 
the deaf and dumb, ordaining deaf men, when 
found otherwise competent for the ministry, for 
this important work, as well as employing hear- 
ing mentherein. The present ordination was an 
illustration of the policy of the church. The 
Preacher said that there were several hundred of 
these ‘‘new”’ people in this and nearby dioceses 
anong whom it was the Rev. Mr. Van Allen’s 
mission to labor. ‘* Our brother that comes for 
ordination,’’ he said, *‘ cannot hear, although he 
can speak, hence he is in a position to intimately 
sympathize with his chosen people."’ He spoke 
of the parent church, St. Ann’s, and the good 
work it was doing for the deaf-mutes. ‘The first 
ordination of a deaf-man to the sacred ministry 
was that of the Rev. H. W. Syle, by Bishop 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, some twenty-seven 
years ago. Since that time there have been eight 
deaf men ordained for this special work. Their 
territory covered forty dioceses and they had been 
instrumental in bringing over a thousand per- 
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sons into the church. He said Mr. Van Allen 
was especially fitted for the work he had chosen 
and spoke in the kindliest manner ofthe great 
benefit he had already conferred upow his people 
in his capacity as a missionary. 

In his final words to the candidate for advance- 
ment, Dr. Chamberlain used the spoken lan- 
guage and also interpreted his words into the sign- 
language for the benefit of those who could not 
hear, This part of the service was particularly 
interesting. 

Bishop Doane officiated at the ordination ser- 
vice and celebrated Holy Communion. The Rev. 
G. D. Silliman, D. D., of Stockport, presented 
the candidate. At the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion the Rey. Mr. Marvin was epistoler and 
the Rev. Dr. Carter, gospeller. Dr. Chamberlain 
translated the entire service, which was conduct- 
ed with all of the Episcopal ritual, into the sign 
language for the deaf-mutes in the congregation. 
After the ordination the attending clergy with the 
newly ordained presbyter were entertained most 
pleasantly at luncheon by Bishop and Mrs, 
Doane at the Bishop’s House, 

The Rev. Mr. Harry Van Allen, of Bath-on-the 
Hudson, N. Y., was born at Clayton, N. Y., in 
1866. His father was of old Knickerbocker stock, 
while his mother was descended from the early 
Vermont settlers. In 187ohis parents removed to 
Minnesota and there he spent his boyhood, attend- 
ing the public schools until deafness, the result 
ofscarlet fever at the age of nine, rendered further 
attendance impossible. Returning to New York 
in 1877, he entered the school for the deaf at Rome 
and in 1884 became a student at Gallaudet College. 
After graduation he was engaged in the printing 
business, being for three years instructor in print- 


ing at the Philadelphiaschool. In 1894 he became 
identified with Church work among the deaf and 
dumb, and was ordained deacon in the Cathedral 
at Albany in December, 1898, by Bishop Doane, 
and was advanced to the priesthood last week, as 
is described in anothercolumn. Mr. VanAllen is 
married and has twochildren. He received the 
degree of M. A., from Gallaudet in 1899. 


Prominent ——_ 
Weaf Persons. 


LARENCE ALVAH BOXLEY, the 
subject of our sketch, was born on the 
15th of June, 1871, in Troy, N. Y., of 
English parentage—the first American 
born on his father’s side. His father 

came to this country fifty-five years ago from 
Dudley, England, where he was born. His grand- 
father, the Rev. John, who was the progenitor of 
the Boxley family in America, was the well 
known Methodist-Episcopial clergyman in Cam- 
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bridge and Cornith, N. Y. His widowed grand- 
mother, uow living up to the advanced age of 
eighty, has a niece who married the grandson of 
Daniel Webster, so Clarence has reason to be 
proud of claiming a relationship to that distin- 
guished statesman. 

His mother, born in New York city, came ofNew 
England stock that settled in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, whose ancestry traces back to the 
ancient and noble Norman family of Savage or 
Le Sauvage, who came into England with the 
army of William the Conquerer in 1600 A.D. 

Mr. Boxley lost his hearing when a baby of 
six months old caused by a_ headlong fall 
down stairs, and consequentiy had an attack of 
brain fever which left him but a weakling physic- 
ally, but in early boyhood he took to outdoor 
life on his grandfather's farm, and, as a natural 
consequence, showed a great liking for athletics at 
school, especially baseball in summer and skat- 
ing in winter, which have developed him into a 
well built young man. Hereceived his prelimin- 
ary education in the Central New York school at 
Rome, N. Y. He entered Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., with the class of ’97. During 
the freshman year, he was the college correspon- 
dent of the Register, whose writings showed that 
he was a strong advocate of technical education. 
He was the captain of the college baseball nine 
and his record ‘‘behind the bat ’’ was and has 
been unequaled, according to the college sage. 
He was nicknamed or saluted ‘‘ Hello, Cabby! ”’ 
because of his initals, by his fellowmates, as his 
popularity attested. 

With a desire of getting an early start in 
worldy life, he left the college in 1894 to take a 
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technical course in cutting and designing, the 
position of which he has held for seven years, at 
his uncle’s big shirt-collar-waist manufactory in 


Troy, of which his father, who is a graduate of 


the U. S. Arsenal, Watervliet, is the Superinten- 
dent of the mechanical department. He learned 
the printer's trade at school, but never made use 
ofit. He isa writer of more than ordinary abili- 
ty and has contributed several articles of merit 
to the SrLENT WorkKER, and occasionally writes 
athletic and educational matters for the Troy 
papers. As a citizen he leads a quiet life and 
spends evenings at home to find enjoyment in his 
large collection of standard literature. He is a 
member of the Central Y. M. C. A. and the Lau- 
crate Boat Club. Heis thirty years of age des- 
pite his youthful appearance, and enjoys the 
blissful singleblessedness, as his heart proves 
impenetrable to cupid’s arrow-darts. 

He was Vice-President of the Empire State As- 
sociation for the Deaf in 1895. He is the Secre- 
tary of the St. Paul’s Episcopial Guild of the 
Deaf of Trov, N. Y. 


Victoria, Australia. 
MIXED PICKLES. 


O* the 14th of June, rgo1, in the evening, the 

event of the year took place in connection 
with the Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission—the 
annual meeting. Itisa good idea when there are 
speeches in store for the deaf, to first of all put 
them in good humor by giving them a good tea. 
There were about 150 present, and apparently all 
enjoyed themselves, at any rate everyone I asked 
held up their thumbs, and that is always a good 


sign. At 8o’clock the hall was open to the 
public. Rev. S. C. Kent, C. of E. minister pre- 
sided. There were on the platform Rev. W. 


Adney, Messrs. D. Beath, and J. M. Griffiths, E. 
Newbegin, Esq., Hon. Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, H. S. Martin. Esq., Hon. Secretary, while 
Mr. R. R. Paterson, Missionary, and Mr. Trewin 
interpreted for the deaf portion ofthe audience. 
The Secretary gave a good report of the year’s 
work, and lauded the efficient manner in which 
the deaf conducted themselves in public and 
private life, and how they gave every satisfaction 
to their employers, and that the young men‘and 
women become geod parents and citzens. He 
mentioned the regret felt by the Committee and 
the deaf generally at the loss sustained by the mis- 
sion through the resignation of Mr. Paterson, the 
Missionary. Mr. Paterson has been with the deaf 
eight years, but owing to other duties he has been 
compelled to giveupthe work. The situation was 
advertised in the Australian newspapers, and also 
an Englishjournal. Many replies were received 
and the post offered to a missionary in England, 
It is hoped he will accept it as he has had a large 
experience among the deaf and dumb. Hereto- 
fore, Missionaries have given only their leisure 
hours to the work, being engaged in business 
during the day, but as the necessities of the 
members of the mission increase it is felt that 
someone should give the whole of his time to the 
work. The appointment will be made on that 
understanding. Mr. Newbigin then followed 
with his report on money matters. Subscriptions 
received amounted to 4554.11.3; Collections at 
services, £26.6; other incomes £157.10.4—total, 
£738.7.7.. Expenditures to the working of the 
mission amounted to £387.15.9; transferred to 
Building fund, £300; balance in bank, £50.11.10 
—total, £738.7.7. There is now in hand for the 
proposed church and institute 41334.19. These 
figures were all very satisfactory. Messrs. Beath 
and Griffiths made suitable speeches to the oc- 
casion, then Messrs. Laff and Muir (both deaf) 
gave exhibitions of the sign language. A fter- 
wards Mr. Martin proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and other speakers which was seconded 
by Mr. Lupp. The following were elected mem- 
bers of committees for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, The Hon, Sir Frederick Sargood, K. C. M. 
G.; Vice-President and Hon. Treasurer, Mr, Ed. 
Newbigin; Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. S. Martin, 
B.A., L. L. B.; Committee, Revs. Adeney, Ang- 
win, Halley, Tait, M.A.D.D., Messrs. Dickins, 
Griffiths, Paterson, Frewin, Luff, Miller, Muir and 
Rose. These last four are deaf. Ladies Com- 
mittee, Mesdames Luke (Hon. Sec.) Martin (2) 
West, Mills, Mitchell, Moss. Foster (2). These 
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Snap-shot of E. J. D. Abraham, (in white) in 
conversation with Mr. E. Muir. Secy. Sub-Com- 
mittee, at annual] picnic held at Glen Iris, Nov. 5th, 
1901. 


last three are deaf. Hon. Missionary Ballarat- 
branch, Mr. Olden. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETY. 


Mr. F. J. Rose (by request) entertained the 
members of the above society with a short account 
of his early life in England and some of his ex- 
periences on the Bendigs goldfields of Victoria, 
Australia, in the ‘‘fifties.’’ There were about thir- 
ty present ofa mixed audience—ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

The society was formed in December, 1883, prin- 
cipally through the efforts of S. Johson, M. A., 
now Superintendent of the South Australian Blind 
Deafand Dumb Institution, Adelaide. Mr. John- 
son arrived in Melbourne towards the end of 1882, 
from the old country, and at that time the adult 
deaf and dumb had no society or place of meeting. 
He gathered several of the deaf-mutes together 
early in 1883 and they formed the society that still 
exists and now known as ‘‘The Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Mission.’’ It was in Decenber of the same 
year the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Socie- 
ty was firststarted. Thelate Hon. William Bates 
and Mr. Edward Newbigin (who still does a lot 
of work, being Hon. Treasurer) were associated 
with Mr. Johnson in its formation, Messrs. Muir, 
(3) Miller and Piper, also several other deaf young 
men rendered great service. In April 1884, Mr. 
Johnson appealed for funds in the 4zgus and the 
Daily Telegraph and there was a liberal response, 
and the deaf-mutes collected a considerable am- 
ount at that time, and were in every respect very 
active workers. Such were the beginnings of Mis- 
sion and Society seven years ago; since then it 
has seen many changes. Many of the young men 
have left Victoria, and some have got married, 
and of the gentlemen who were on the original 
committee only two are left now. 

THE YOUNG WOMEN. 

The ladies of the Mission have formed a “Young 
Women’s Friendly Society,’’ under the Presiden- 
cy of Mrs. Luke. Mrs. Martin, Vice-President 
and Miss Danman Secy. The society meets on 
alternate Tuesday evenings, when they gather 
together to do some needle and other fancy work, 
alternated with games, stories and Bible talks. 


This is a move in the right dircetion and should 
do a deal of good. 


FAREWELL, 


Mr. R. R. Paterson, who has been Missionary for 
eight years, made his final bow to the Adult deaf 
and dumb on Sept. 13th, on which date he gavea 
farewell social evening at the Victoria Coffee 
Palace, inviting all the deaf and dumb who had 
been in the habit of attending the services in 
connection with the Mission. There were about 
sixty present and all enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. There were several recitations given, 
and various games indulged in. During the 
evening Mr. Paterson was presented with an ad- 
dress, and at the close Mrs. Paterson handed to 
each present—as a Souvenir—a photograph of her 
husband and herself. 


(Continued on page 92.) 
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AND NEW YORK NOTES 


EpiTeD BY ALEXANDER L. PACH, 


N a recent issue of the Georgia School 
Fleiper, Mr. Milligan gives some inter- 
I esting facts on the causes of eccentric 
locomotion of semi-mutes, gathered 
from observation, research, and some 
unique narratives of the personal ex- 
oe periences of the deaf themselves. 

The helplessness of a deaf man 
under water, was particularly interest- 
ing to me, because it gave me knowledge on a 

point that has perplexed me for years. 

For several consecutive summers, I was at a 
sea-shore resort the entire season and had a daily 
swim in the ocean. Swimming on the surface, 
no matter how high the incoming rollers were, 
I was as much at home as I was when a boy, on 
the banks of the Shrewsbury, where, in summer 
the youngsters fairly live in the water, and as I 
could hear in those days, diving and remaining 
under water were accomplishments that every 
boy attained. 

But, after my seventeenth year, my being be- 
fect of hearing also took away both the ability 
and desire to remain under water. 

After being immune several seasons at the 
sea-shore, I had several startling experiences 
under water—and I was under not of my own ac- 
cord, but because of the violence of the ‘‘ seapuss’”’ 
or under-tow—the mishaps always occurred in 
comparatively shallow water, but as Mr. Milligan 
puts it, my sense of direction being gone, I tried 
to make holes in the sandy bottom instead of 
rising to the surface—which I did finally with 
the breath pretty thoroughly knocked out of me. 

After several such experiences in startling 
frequency of succession, during one of which my 
head and a safety-rope post came into violent 
proximity, I limited my aquaeous ventures, when 
rough seas prevailed, to the immediate vicinage 
of the safety lines. 

For a number of years I spent an hour or two 
a day in a photographer’s dark room, and my 
tuby-orange light was just powerful enough to 
examine a plate in process of development when 
held close up. The result of my experiences 
could be written up and appropriately titled 
‘‘ Bumps I have met,’’ and sub-titles, covering 
«Things I have Spilled,’’ ‘‘ Falls I have Taken”’ 
and ‘‘Swears I have said,’’ could be added, if 
necessary. 


as 

In a recent issue of 7he Eye, typographical 
errors, genuinely funny, are in two succeeding 
paragraphs which tell of a deaf-mute worker in 
arts tonsorial opening a ‘‘ Barker’’ shop, a proba- 
bilty for hearing men in that line but an utter 
impossibility for a deaf man. 

The next item records a fact in connection 
with a deaf-mute’s employment in a label factory, 
but label is transformed into libel. 

But the mistake is not such a remarkable one, 
for I could point out at least one Simon-Pure 
libel factory where the deaf find employment, 
but I am sorry to say that it masquerades under 
another name, 


ad 


While reading an interesting book, ‘‘ Tenting 
on the Plains,’’ by the widow of the lamented 
Maj-General Custer, it became unusually inter- 
esting when she detailed the General’s interest 
in the school for the deaf, at Austin, Texas, im- 
mediately after the Civil War, when he was en 
route for Mexico. The General became fond of 
the deaf children and they of him, and he often 
joined them on the play-grounds, where he acquri- 
eda knowledge of the sign-language that was of 
inestimable value to him in his later campaigns 
against the Indians, at whose hands he met his 
greatly mourned death in the Modoc War, which 
tanks second only in military blunders to 
Balaklava. 


od 


The Deaf World man is an accomodating fel- 
low. In a recent issue he publishes, gratis, a 
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matrimonial advertisement, as an editorial, that 
ought to be worth a great deal to the person 
whom it is intended to benefit. 

od 

Not long ago I mentioned the play, ‘‘ Captain 
Jinks,’’ that had one of its female characters 
dumb. Another that has a charming mute boy 
(portrayed by a girl) is Henrietta Crosman’s 
‘«Joan of the Shoals,’’ recently produced in New 
York. 

The boy (girl) uses charmingly natural signs 
and the other characters simply answer yes and 
no by the corresponding shakes of the head. 

The sign language used is just the simple na- 
tural pantomime, and as the action of the play 
takes place on the coast of Maine during the 
XVII century, of course she does not represent 
an educated person. 

om 

In the play of ‘‘ The Red Kloof,'’ a story of 
the Boer’s struggle against Britian, the hero is a 
deaf iman, a Boer, whose hearing is restored by an 
English Surgeon. The whole play was founded 
on this incident, but though a Frohman produc- 
tion, with Louis Mann and Clara Lipman in the 
leading roles, it had only a limited success, and 
has now been ‘‘ shelved.’’ 

& 

It isa fact in the education of the deaf of our 
land greatly to be rejoiced in that religious 
questions seldom ifever enter. The schools are 
broad and as they are all, in one way or another, 
under control of undenominational and unsec- 
tarian powers, there is notlikely to be any dis- 
crimination against any sect. 

Up in Canada, every denomination is welcom- 
ed at the Bellville School and Protestant and 
Catholic ministers, in turn, give the ministra- 
tions. 

Herein New York the schools ascertain the 
wishes of the parents and the children are sent to 
churches designated. 

At Fanwood the chapel lectures are simply 
broad lessons in morals and no preacher of any 
sect ever holds the platform in his capacity of 
clergyman, though different ones are invited to 
make addresses on certain occasions. 

At the Lexington Avenue school Principal 
Gruver himself teaches general moral principles, 
and, in addition, ministers of the several sects can 
gather their own adherents for services, this was 
true in the time of Principal Greene’s incum- 
bency when Rev. F. Belanger was one of the 
most cordially received persons who ever set foot 
in the building. 

At Trenton and Philadelphia, only the cardi- 
nal principles of all religions are taught, truth, 
honesty, love and respect for parents, kindness, 
politeness, and the like; absolutely nothing sec- 
tarian or denominational. The doors are wide 
open to the Protestant clergyman, the Priest, the 
Sister and the Rabbi alike and—the pupils are 
sent to such churches as their parents request. 
No sect has to fight fora privilege most any 
Principal in this land is only too glad to extend. 
I do not believe there is a single exception to 
this, and if there is, I would be glad to enlist my 
services in a fight to enable every child in this 
land to secure the heritage of civil and religious 
liberty that is made the most precious right 
of our people—a heritage baptized in blood and 
won at a tremendous cost, and one that no Princi- 
pal or Superintendent of a public school dare 
trammel with or trample on. 


Cad 
NEW YORK. 


Though occurring in the beginning of the 
Lenten season, the Deaf-Mutes’ Athletic Club 
Ball, on Saturday evening, February 15th, at- 
tained the same social success that the preceding 
affairs on similar lines of the League of Elect 
Surds and Union Leaguers. 

It was held in the same hall that the first 
named secured, and the broad shouldered young 
athletes have reason to feel proud oftheir ability 
as entertainers. 

a 


Mrs. Thomas F. Fox, with a number of young 
women associates, gave a most enjoyable Valen- 
tine Party in the Guild Room ofthe church on 
the evening of the day on which the Saint of that 
name is honored. 


Red hearts were every where, and used in all 
sorts of decorational devices ; a messenger clad 
as the A. D T. boys are proclaimed the fact that 
he was employed by the Cupid concern and red- 
hooded boys pinned red hearts on the bosoms 
of all the guests. 

There were contests in archery and quoits in 
which the predominant red heart was the central 
feature all through and the lucky ones carried 
home prizes in which still more hearts of card- 
inal hue figured. 

Then came refreshments and the two hundred 
odd guests ate delightful chef-de-ouvres of the 
pastry cook’s art, and while some were not red 
all were in the heart form. 

Then there was ice-cream, not molded in heart _ 
form, but it made up for its transgression by 
being of the proper hue. 

Mrs. Fox and her Board of Lady Managers 
‘‘did themselves proud,’’ and incidentally turn- 
ed into the treasury of the ‘‘Guild of Silent 
Workers’’ something like fifty dollars, which 
will be used to gladden the hearts of the poor 
when overtaken by want. Surely, ‘‘ Hearts were 
Trumps.” 


od 


Affairs on these lines are bringing many friends 
and workers to St. Ann’s, and they have been 
brought about by several causes—comipetition 
for one. 

The people who make up the good Dr. John- 
son’s deaf congregation came quickly to a sense 
of realization that the deaf man gets tired and 
weary of being talked at and talked to, have been 
interspersing their lectures with social affairs 
that were open to the deaf of all creeds and sects, 
and on these occasions the matter of ‘‘ preach- 
ment’’ has been eliminated entirely, and now both 
St. Ann’s and our Presbyterian brethren follow 
the same lines and a service is a service; a lec- 
ture a lecture and a Social affair just what its 
name implies, 

Under the old regime a strawberry festival was 
one-tenth strawberry and nine-tenths talk. 
Worse, the talkers were always the same persons 
who followed eachother in machine-like fashion, 
repeated the same old jokes, with the same old 
sickly smiles and the on-lookers grinned their 
same ghastly grins, 

But the ‘‘ powers that be’’ have found that the 
deaf are numerically too small to cater exclusively 
as they flock by sects-and that, while the teach- 
ings can be sectarian andcertain formulaes will 
only be followed by those who are members ; that 
the teachings can also be broad and humanitarian 
and that the man in the back pew who drops in 
occasionally can drink of the inspiration, listen 
to the great lessons and profit, too. 

So while there are always the lines that define 
the sects and define the line of demarcation, we 
deaf are fellows in one grand army having a 
tie in common that binds us all no matter where 
we dwell. 

At a recent social function at St. Ann's Guild 
room, two of the most distinguished personages 
I met were foreign artists, one a French sculptor, 
the other a high-class worker in precious metals 
who came from the land of the Kaiser. 

I found both these men congenial fellow- 
marchers in the ranks of our army and our'com- 
on physical shortcoming welds a tie that is 
stronger than sectarian lines. 

Penned off by ourselves and labelled ‘‘ blue- 
eyed,’’ ‘‘red-haired,’’ ‘‘bow-legged,’’ ‘‘ demo- 
cratic,’’ ‘‘ Teetotalers,’’ ‘‘ Fanwooders,’’ ‘‘ Ger- 
man descent,’’‘* Canadian-Born,’’ ‘‘ Lutherans,’’ 
or ‘‘ Baptists,’’ we do not make much of a show- 
ing because there aren’t enough to drive away 
enuni, but just take a lot of us, just simply as 
deaf brethren, and we soon ‘‘sort out,’ as it were, 
and we become as well satisfied as our hearing 
brethern do. 

The hearing man can join the club around the 
corner, or the lodge of Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Pythians, or he can become a member of the ‘‘A, 
O. H.,‘‘ the Bnai Brith,’’ or any of the organiza- 
toins peculiar to the races, but a deaf man’s field 
is too restricted and too limited. Hence the de- 
sirability of making our religious organizations 
so elastic that, while still covering every pro- 
vision, their several ecclesiastical authorities re- 
quire, there will beenough ‘‘ on the side’”’ to take 
in all whose intellects are not clamped down 


with the any one of the several scts that proclaim 
themselves the one and only elect. 

The congregations that make all feel at home 
and make all welcome are sure to do the most good 
and will, incidentally, eatch the stray lambs. 
The ninety-and-nine are provided for. 

od 

And this brings me to the lecture field. The 
brethren of the Presbyterian and Episcopolian 
Faiths are both providing for themselves and 
their friends treats in the form of lectures. 

The lectures, so far at least, and as is generally 
the case, are institution instructors. 

Asa rule their vocations make them excellent 
in this field for they have ample library facilities; 
frequent platform experiences; a daily contact 
with the sign-language and its best exponents, 
and more than all, ample time for preparation, 
research and study. 

But why dothose in charge of these entertain- 
ments limit the lecture field to institution people? 
Comparatively speaking, the institution world 
is a narrow one and developes in deafteachers, at 
least some of them, a dependency on the life. 
Shorn of their positions deaf teachers have been 
very unfortunate—imore so than workers in other 
fields. 

In all cities and towns are many deaf people 
who could make a teacher look like two shillings 
and a nickie on the rostrum and yet they are never 
called. 


I know many of them and if I was called on, 
could get the services of a deaf-mute whose 
schooling was very limited; who has a very 
limited vocabulary and while he is scarcely 
known at all, would become comparatively 
famous in ant hour. 

He has had a fund of experiences as au under- 
taker'’s assistant during the civil war when it 
was his lot to prepare for burial the remains of 
many victims of Gettysburg; Bull Run; Win- 
chester, Missionary Ridge; Antietam ; Corinth; 
Chancellorsville; Chickamanga, and other bat- 
tles of the Civil conflict. Had he been a hearing 
man he would have been in the ranks—deaf and 
dumb his sphere, fate made the humble lot I 
have mentioned—awful gruesome work, but one 
that had todo done. When interspersed with 
war-time experiences; imitations ofa very hum- 
orous nature and thrilling personal adventures, 
this man proves a marvel. 

The teachers only have to deal with the pre- 
paration of life, largely theoritical—they do not 
know what follows in the actual battle of life, at 
least not from personal experience, and they do 
not mingle with the deaf, rare instances excepted, 
outside of the narrow limits of their own school 
rooms and play grounds. 

The deaf of New York honor the anniversaries 
of several of their benefactors, but the hearing 
teachers and officers are very rarely present. 
Seemingly their interest does not go that far. 
We have association balls, which are practically 
alumni re-unions of our great schools, but with 
the exception of a few deaf teachers and now and 
then alone hearing one, the Institution people 
haven’t any use for us, when we no longer figure 
as so much ‘‘ per capita.’’ This is a hard view 
to take of it, but what else are we to conclude. 

A. L,. Pacw. 


DEAF AND DUMB DOG, 


Perhaps the only dog of the kind in the state 
is owned by Minor Beardsley of this citv. The 
dog does not differ in appearance from hundreds 
of the terriers, but in other respects he is very 
different, for the little fellow is a deaf-mute, and 
could not hear the report of one of the Oregon’s 
big 14-inch guns. Still, he is a very busy dog 
and trots around from early morn till dewy eve 
in search of pleasure and rats, Healways knows 
when dinner is ready, however, and never misses 
ameal. Notwithstanding his infirmity he has a 
cheerful disposition and possesses an ‘‘open”’’ 
countenace, especially when any one is in sight.— 
Findlay Commercial-Advertiser. 


It is said that there is a deaf man in Pueblo, 
Colorado, J. C.Nash, who is a compositor on a 
paper printed in the Spanish language, although 
he does not know a word of Spanish.— 7he Deaf- 
Mute Voice. 
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Gallaudet College, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ANURARY was, as in former years, 


j the month for the re-organizing of 

the various college societies and 

clubs. The niost interesting of 

these being the Athletic Associa- 

tion, and the ‘‘ Frat.’’ Great inter- 

‘*% est has been shown in the former 

as all desire to see Gallaudet puta 

Base Ball team in the field that 

will do some work like the Foot Ball 

team has done and make a record for the college. 

The schedule, which is about complete, is a good 

one since it embraces a trip through the South 

during the Easter vacation. Many of the strong- 

est teams will be played and we hope the team can 
sing ‘‘ Marching to the Sea.”’ 

At the meeting of the Association it was un- 
animously voted to break athletic relations with 
the University of Virginia, since our team had 
been unjustly treated on almost every trip to 
that place of late. 

The Kappa Gammia Fraternity held its annual 
conclave on the evening of January 18th, and 
initiated seven members of the Freshmen class 
into the mysteries of that body. The number of 
new members was small in comparison to the 
number of the class, but this is due to the fact 
that only certain students are eligible of becom- 
ing members. No student with a condition from 
the Introductory year can become a member, thus 
bringing the fraternity in co-operation with the 
faculty in the welfare of the college. According 
to the custom the banquet of the fraternity was 
held two weeks after the conclave—on the evening 
of 31st of January, The A/enu consisted of: 
Consomme Soup, Olives, and Wafers; Roast 
Turkey, Celery, Cranberry Sauce, and Mashed 
Potatoes ; Pie, Cake, Oranges, Coffee, and Cider. 

Toasts :—Address of Welcome: Mr. Andree, 
‘oz, Toastmaster. Response: Mr. Friend, ’o5. 
Address, A Professor: Prof. Hall. The Fratern- 
ity, Mr. Erickson, 'o3. The Co-eds: Mr. Drake, 
’o4. Our Absent Brothers: Mr. Schneider, ’o2. 

The annual dance to the ‘‘ Heroes of the Grid- 
iron’’ will come off on the evening of the 7th 
inst. The next entertainment will be the ‘‘ Pot 
Pourri’’ by the Dramatic Club on March 8th, and 
then the in-door, or winter, amusements will be, 
almost, things of the past, and Spring will be 
welcomed. 

Since Christmas there has been much in the 
way of real winter, as far as cold and ice are con- 
cerned. Fine skating was found on the ‘‘ Basin”’ 
in the rear of the Washington monument, and 
the students made use of the opportunity. One 
or two had the pleasure of testing the temperature 
of the water. 

Coasting too, enough for all and some to spare, 
just now and for the next few days to come. 
‘Patterson hill,’’ in the rear of the College farm, 
is the favorite place for all lovers of thesled. So 
far only a few slight mishaps have occurred, the 
worst occurring to two of five students that went 
out on Monday morning early. It had rained 
hard on Sunday and as the night was exception- 
ally cold a hard crust formed on the snow and 
the boys went out to enjoy it but found coasting 
dangerous and came home after making one trip 
down the hill, They say the speed of that trip 
exceeded that of an express train and as thetrees 
at the foot of the hill would not get out of the 
way the sled voluntarily knocked them out. 

Things are somewhat different in college this 
year. The seniors have laid the mighty Dragon, 
Logic, low ere a month had passed greatly to the 
regret of Prof. Hotchkiss, who usually has Logic 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper every day dur- 
ing the second term. Another change was made 
on account of the size of the senior class—the 
studying of Moral Philosophy and Analogy with 
the juniors under Dr, Gallaudet was discontinued. 

Dr. Ely delivered a very interesting and in- 
structive lecture in the Chapel on the 24th, 
ultimo, on ‘‘Evolution.’’ Mr. Gaw delivered 
his lecture of the faculty series on January roth, 
his subject being : ‘‘Belarisus, the Africunus of 
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New Rome. Prof. Hotchkiss delivered a lecture 
before Rev. Moylan’s Mission on Sunday even- 
ing, January roth, on ‘‘Slavery.’’ 

Some thirty or more young ladies from Colum- 
bia Height Seminary paid the college a visit re- 
cently and were guided around the Greens by 
Mr. Fowler, assisted (?) by the Normal Fellows. 

Prof. Draper was called to his home in Illinois 
by the death of his sister, which occurred during 
the last week in January. 

In bygone days it was not an uncommon 
thing to see the students kicking about not hav- 
ing the proper grub, and every table having an 
organization to bring in, through their own 
means, the desired things, but now, by the 
physical culturist idea they have disposed of 
too much grub, and to overcome tne evil several 
of those disciples have gone several days without 
eating. 

The Freshmen co-eds celebrated their triumph 
over Casar with all due honor. They gave an 
entertainment to their side of the college. 

A birthday surprise social was given Miss 


Brooks, ‘03, by Prof. and Mrs. Hall, at their 
home. Atl the members of the class of 1903 were 
present. The evening was very pleasantly 
spent. 


The ladies of 1902 gave a pantomime, in three 
acts, in Chapel hall on Saturday evening, last, 
called, ‘‘ The Man in the Case.’’ It was well 
presented. They closed the programme with a 
tableau in which each of the young ladies gave 
an illustration of their desired vocation for life. 
Of the seven : one wished to be a school mum, 
one a matron, oneaclerk, one a house-keeper, one 
acountry woman, oneajournalist, one a tourist. 

The gymnastic classes are arranging to give a 
public exhibition on February 21st. 

The ‘“ Lit’’ held a meeting in the chapel on 
January 17th, and rendered the following pro- 
gramme :— 


Lecture—‘‘ A Half Hour in Germany,”’.......Prof. Day. 
Debate—‘‘ Should woman suffrage become universal in 
the United States ?”’ 
AFFIRMATIVE. 
Mr. Neesam, ’o4. 
Mr. Allen, I. C. 


NEGATIVE. 
Mr. Winemiller, ’o4. 
Mr. Bradham, I. C. 


Dialogue—** The Opening Address,”’............0...0005 
__ Messrs. Cooley, ‘05, and Lovelace, I. C. 
Declamation—*‘ Flag of the Free,’’........ Mr. Craig, ‘05. 


The lecture was one of the best delivered be- 
fore the society. The negative side won the 
debate. 

About ten o’clock this morning a terrific 
report was heard which made the windows rattle. 
Every body noticed it, some thinking an 
earthquake had taken place. The evening pa- 
pers report a nitro-glycerine explosion at Anwark, 
Md., nine miles from here. Several buildings 
owned by a company from this city were demolish- 
ed, the superintendent was blown to atoms, while 
several other men were injured. E. C. Wi 

Feb. 3, 1902. 


Conversation could be carried on much better 
if written, says T. d’Estrella in the Cal/ifornia 
News, for one would have time to weigh his 
thoughts before writing, and give his sentences 
a balance and precision altogether lacking in 
vocal conversation—and the same is true of finger 
spelling. Mr. d’Estrella knows several warm 
friends who, though they oftentimes fly into tem- 
per and swear in strong language never have done 
such things beforehim. They say they are thank- 
ful when they writetohim, Writing, they argue, 
tends to keep their temper down. One of them 
is an old hunter and mountain guide, When Mr. 
d'Estrella was about to meet him, his friends tried 
to dissuade him from doing so on account of the 
man’s terrible habit of swearing, Despite this 
he found in the man a‘jolly acquaintance, and so 
they were together a good deal for weeks, much 
to the surprise of many doubting heads. One 
day, when Mr. d’Estrella was a little too late, the 
hunter swore angrily that he would not wait, and 
so went on his twenty-five-mile ride. Those per- 
sons on seeing Mr. d’Estrella, warned him not 
to1un after him, but he ran out by a shorter cir- 
cuit and overtook the man who saw him and laugh- 
ed heartily. He divined what those people had 
saidand put his thumb on his nose toward the 
crowd. Then he in tears wrote that nothing on 
earth could make him swear face to face with him 
(meaning Mr. d’Estrella ). 


[Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second-class 
matter. ] 
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But twenty-eight short weeks till the opening 
of the fall term. 


THE fact that the street railways in Slowtown 
do not pay as they should, may be accounted 
for, to some extent, perhaps, by the circumstance 
that they are not in operation when it storms and 
people prefer to walk when it is pleasant. 


THE Jersevman distributes, with its last 
Utile issue, an Art Annual which is of itself 
Dulci worth the price of the yearly subscrip- 
tion to this able journal. In addition 
to complete calendars, full lists of fast and feast 
days, tables of statistics, a record of state officials 
valuable recipes, and a great variety of useful 
miscellaneous information, it contains nearly a 
seore of beautiful reproductions, in half-tone, of 
modern paintings, and is altogether a vade mecum 
that makes an invaluable acquisition to one’s 
working library. 


AS SOMETHING that could be 


Within made of the highest educational 
Reach value in schools for the deaf we 
long since suggested the kineto- 

scope. We regarded it at the time, however, as 


an aid that would, fora long while to come, be 
out of reach of any but the most heavily endowed 
ofour institutions. A recent suggestion would 
seem to be a solution of the question as to how we 
may have its assistance and have it at an expense 
that would probably be aftorded by every school 
in the country. The thought is that similar 
instruments be owned by all the schools,that each 
of them provide a thousand or so feet of film and 
the exhibitions be made in turn. It is a capital 
idea and we would nominate, say, Dr. Crouter, 
Dr. Jones and Dr. Gordon as committee on Kineto- 
scopes and would like to subscribe ourselves as 
a member of the combination. 


SS 
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THE elaborate arguments that have 
of late appeared in the press of the 
country to show that the teachings 
of text-books in the public schools regarding the 
use ofalcoholic stimulants are open to question, 
are, to say the least, of doubtful advisability. It 
may be entirely true that the alleged facts donot 
represent the opinions of the most eminent and 
authoitative physiologists, and that it is by no 
means settled that alcohol is an evil to the stomach 
or nerves, or that it is always a menace to the 
health. It is possible that it is at times astimu- 
lant and assistant, and even benfiecient in _ its 
effects; but there would seem to be enough to 
lure men from paths of rectitude and sobriety 
without the constant reiteration of these argu- 
ments. It is very certain that the frequent use 
of stimulants by the growing child create in it 
an appetite that it is well nigh impossible to over- 
come later on. Alcohol is, to say the least, of 
very questionable value as a beverage, andcon- 
sidering the possibilities, something that, at least 
until mature years, might well be let alone. 
These are the teachings ofthe text-books, They 
are in the main correct, and considering all 
things it is scarcely worth while to waste time 
in endeavoring to controvert them. 


Cui Bono 


On THURSDAY last, one of our lit- 
Some One tle boys turned from his machine 
Had Blundered in the shoe-making department 

and with beaming face told us 
that in two days he would see his father. Two 
days would bring Friday, his birthday, and his 
papa had promised to be with him ‘just as much 
of the day’’ as he could. At the time the child 
spoke his father lay cold in death. He had left 
home the night before at nine o’clock for his last 
trun forthe day upon his train from Rahway to 
Jersey City. By some inexplicable mischance 
an engine and tender started to cross the track 
directly in his way. ‘There was a crash, a jumble 
of iron-work and shattered glass, and within it 
all the lifeless and almost unrecognizable form 
of our friend. For years, George Hetzel had been 
everything that was good to ourschool; encourag- 
ing, comuiending and assisting; ever inciting his 
son to better, kinder, truer effort and action, and 
orevery hand making an impress that was elevat- 
ing and ennobling. As he lived so he died; for 
when found he was at his post and his hand was 
upon the throttle. He could have jumped and sav- 
ed himself, but there were scores of lives within 
his keeping and his was nota soul that would ever 
fly from duty. He died for others, and ‘‘greater 
love halth no man than this that a man 
down his life for hisfriends."’ 


lay 
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CHILDREN in schools forthe deaf 
frequentfy drone along for 
months wondering what these 
association of letters we call 
words are, and never dreaming that these series 
of words we call language embrace a thought. 
Sometimes they grasp the idea gradually, fre- 
quently it comes all at once to them, but not until 
they do grasp it does their education really begin. 
We remember distinctly a spindling boy at the 
old school on Broad street, in Philadelphia, who 
had been wrestling long with the problem, but 
who had failed utterly to find anything to eat or 
drink or wear, or indeed any thing of any use 
whatever in these cabalistic characters that were 
daily put before him. He was an enthusiastic 
ball-player. There was something tangible in 
that. The bases were entities, the batting, th. 


Seizing the 
Opportunity. 


catching, the running, glorious ; but these strange 
things that he copied daily, what were they ? 
It was not long before there came under his notice 
a newspaper in one of the columns of which 
there was a rough cut of a man with a base-ball 
batin his hand, a little lower down one of a man 
catching a ball, and, further on, one sliding to 
base ; and there beside these pictures were my- 
riads of these queer characters in little groups. 
Could they refer to the splendid game he was so 
interested in. He got his teacher to explain, and 
in an hour the great truth had burst upon him 
that concealed in all this heretofore, to him, jar- 
gon, there was description, and thought, and 
feeling. The way was easy after that. Our 
little baseball enthusiast became a _ constant 
reader and with later years came an education 
such as is seldom attained by the child shut out 
from the world of sound, 

A similar case has just attracted our attention 
in our own school. A child intensely fond of 
home, Mamma, Papa, and all. about them re- 
ceives letter after letter from his parents. They 
are lengthy and simple and occasionally accom- 
panied by crude illustrations. He grasps the 
idea, reads these communications over and over 
till every word and expression is indellibly im- 
pressed upon hismemory, andin reply writes and 
rewrites with the extremest care until he feels that 
he has a fitting response. His parents, realizing 
the situation, write yet more fully, more simply 
and more interestingly. The dawn to him 
is here. His interest will gradually extend to 
other matters and his education is assured, 

These are not exceptional cases in that the 
child started with an especial interest in some 
particular thing. _ There is scarce a pupil in any 
of our schools that does not enter with some 
such love. It is ours to ascertain to what the 
interests attaches, and then, feeding the particn- 
lar hunger, satisfy it, and, in satisfying it, 
start the little unused brain on the road to in- 
tellectual vigor. 


SS 


THE Industrial Number of the 
Texas School for the Deaf just 
issued, deserves more than 
passing notice. It is of itselfa 
sure indication that the printing department of 
that school is in a most healthy condition; it 
shows conclusively, if it shows anything, that 
the other trade departments are fully apace with 
the times; and it gives to us the consensus of 
thought and opinion in the profession regarding 
the manual training and trade instruction as 
carried on by all the institutions for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf throughout the world, It is a 
number deserving careful perusal and one worthy 
ot filing away in some easily accessible niche for 
future reference. 


Of Exceptional 
Merit 


——S—a 


THe deaf of Missouri have organized a State 
association to which hearing persons are admit- 
ted with all the rights and privileges of deaf mem- 
bers. As the association is for the advancement 
of the deaf and as hearing persons have done 
much in the past to further this advancement, 
it stands to reason that they should at no 
point be restricted in their opportunities to do 
what they can. The Missouri Association has 
taken a position in the matter that is calculated 
to render much more valuable to the deaf the 
work of the association, by making it possible 
for heads and teachers of schools, relatives and 
friends of the deaf, and all others interested, to 
cooperate with the deaf themselves. ; 


School =r ity. 


Mr, Sharp is very fond of taking long walks 
and riding on his wheel through the country. 


Skating in the rear portion of our yard has 
been fine for over a fortnight. 


Our dining room and chapel have been beauti- 
fully decorated with splendid pictures. 


The thermometer stood at 15° last Thurs- 
day. Wasn’t that cold enough for you ? 


We are anxious for spring because we like to 
see everything in pretty new colors. 


Open your books and get ready for examina- 
tions. 


and Sadie 


’ 


Josie Burke 
“‘staunch and true, 


Daly are friends, 
as the saying goes. 


My! what a beautiful tinge the cold weather 
gives to every body’s ears and cheeks. 


Julius Aaron had a pleasant visit from his 
uncle and aunt last week. 


We all were delighted to see our friend, Minnie 
Walsh, again, 


A commitee of the labor unions of this city 
visited the school recently. 


February 7th was Annie Oles’ birthday and 
she is now sweet sixteen. 


Quite a lot of valentines were sent and received 
by the pupils on Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Mary, one of the school’s cooks, slipped on the 
ice on the night of Saturday, February 9th, and 
broke her wrist. 


Josie Grisley has received a letter from her 
aunt saying that Josie is not likely to return to 
school next fall. 


We had a splendid time skating at Spring Lake 
on the 13th inst. We all were excused from 
school for the afternoon, 


We are sorry to hear that our president’s son 
is now seriously ill with pneumonia. We hope 
he will be better soon, 


The parents of little Miss Muriel Gilmore have 
moved to this city from New Brunswick and oc- 
cupy a house within two blocks of the school. 


Michael Grod from Jersey City came to school 
last Monday, making our enrollment to date one 
hundred and twenty-eight. We believe he is the 
last one to come to school this session. 


The twelfth of this month was Clara Breese’s 
birthday. We all wished her many happy re- 
turns of the day. Ask her if she had any pre- 
sents from home, 


Cornie Porter lost the best part of the winter by 
being confined indoors with the measles. The 
little son of Mr, Garretson had the measles about 
the same time. 


Albert Titus lives on a farm at Ringoes. He 
likes to talk about the horses, cows, pigs and 
chickens. Albert is improving in both school 
and shop. 


Roy Townsend received a letter from his fath- 
er, who is a fireman of the Jersey City Fire De- 
partment. He told him of the big fire and of 
olden times when he used to fight fires at the 
age of fourteen. 


Mrs. Koucher, a sister of Mrs. Joseph Penrose 
of New Market, has moved to ‘Trenton from 
Lambertville and has rented a house in the close 
vicinity of the school. She is well acquainted 
with the sign language. 


_ Mrs, Dellicker, the mother of Miss H. M. Del- 
licker, one of our teachers, has been confined to 
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Another fall of snow, a little rain, and then a 
freeze that lasted quite a long time, afforded winter 
sport that is seldom enjoyed by the pupils of our 
school, Besides snowballing and sleigh-riding 
they had excellent skating right in the school 
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yard and every day when not in school or shop 
they could beseen skating to their hearts’ content. 
The accompanying picture shows the pupils skat- 
ing at Spring Lake during one of their skating 
carnivals. 


her bed for nearly a vear. Miss Dellicker has 
our sympathy and best wishes for her mother’s 
recovery. 


The father of Willie Hetzel, of New Brunswick, 
an enginer on the Pennsylvania railroad, was 
killed in a wreck near Waverley, on the night of 
the 12th inst. 


Harry Loveless, a former pupil of this school 
was struck by a trolley car in Trenton on the 
13th inst., and almost instantly killed. He was 
crossing the track and eviently did not see the 
car approaching. He was about thirty years old. 


Arthur Smith had an operation performed on 
his eyes in Philadeiphia last month. It was 
quite successful, and we are glad because it will 
enable him to pursue his studies with more 
satisfactory results. Of course one must see 
straight to shoot straight. 


The slipping sidewalks are now covered with a 
good coat of snow, and the weather is too cold to 
permit ofitsthawing. Christmasisa thing ofthe 
past now, and weall look forward to the twenty 
second of this month. We will have a good 
entertainment on that date. We hope we will 
have a splendid time. 


The carpenter boys have been making some 
very nice towel rollers. Mr. Borden says that 
Roy Townsend is the best workman, but that is 
because he has been in the shop the longest, 
Messrs. Flannery, Pugliese, H. Herbst, J. Herbst, 
Bradley and Quilgey come next in order. 


February 12th was Lincoin’s birthday and, 
though the public schools of the city were closed, 
our school kept on as usual. The teachers, how- 
ever, devoted most of the time to exercises appro- 
priate to the day. 


Mrs. W. Salter was in town Feb. 13th and call- 
ed on her friends Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Lloyd, and 
Mrs. Bowker. Her husband who works at the 
Disston saw-works near Philadelphia now finds 
steadier employment and better wages than ever 
before. 


During: the entertainment at Bethany Presby- 
terian Church on the 13th inst, Mrs. Lioyd had 
charge of the ‘‘fish pond. ’’ The pond was so 
popular with the children that she had to get 
several assistants to help her, and it was not long 
ere the pond was emptied of all its fish. The 
price of bait was one cent, three cents and five 
cents. 


The printers are all doing nicely. George 
Wainwright is getting to be an expert cylinder 
pressman, feeder and maker-up; Chas. Schlipp 
excells in job works; Otto Krause can whirl, 
print and etch copper plates very well in the 
photo-engraving department, and all the oth- 
ers are making rapid progress in setting type, al- 
most the entire work on the SILENT WORKER being 
the result of their dexterious little fingers. 


Friday morning, the 21st inst., it commenced 
to snow. About noon it changed to rain; then 
Jack Frost got in his work and before nightfall 
every thing was transformed into a network of 
beautiful crystals that glittered like diamonds, 
and we gazed on his work with sublime admira- 
tion. But the Wind was jealous, for when it 
became dark he came in from the east in all 
his fury and began an awful work of destruction. 
Limbs of trees fell with a crash all around: the 
fine flag-staff fronting our school snapped at the 
cross-tree and fell with an awful noise; the ma- 
jestic trees along Hamilton avenue and Division 
street are almost ruined, their huge branches 
project every where, on the side-walks, over 
fences, etc. Traffic was stopped and business 
almost paralyzed. The next morning presented 
a weird sight, such as was never seen before in 
this city. Our yard is full of slush and water, 
as we go to press. 
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Wasket-~ball Rotes. 


By GEORGE E. WAINWRIGHT. 


The Mutes added another victory to their long 
list by defeating a strong picked team, by the 
score 52 to 6. 

On the 13th of February, the Mutes were to 
meet the Paff’s Basket Ball team, of this city, 
who claim the championship, but they did not 
show up. 

The girls take interest in the games, as they 
are invited to see the games every Thursday 
evening by Superintendent Walker. 


Louis Carty, of whom I asked in my column 
in the last number, has finally appeared, saying 
that he could not come owing to his injuries, 
which confined him to his home. 


Manager B. H. Sharp feels proud over his 
team, as they are playing wonderful games. He 
has a tricky team, as they always let the visitors 
have the lead in the first half, but manage to be 
the winning team at the finish. 


On February toth, the Junior team met and 
defeated the Tiger A. C., by the score of 18 to o. 
The Juniors have showed improvement since 
their Christmas vacation. They passed the ball 
which kept the visitors working. The feature 
of the goal throwing during the game was by the 
Mutes. The number of goals secored by the 
Juniors were as follows: Daubner 3; Puglise, 1 ; 
Walz, 2; Schlipp, 4. 


On the evening of the roth of February, the 
Mutes’ First team met and defeated the Frank- 
lin A.C., by the score i7 tog. At the start ofthe 
game, Referee Timm put the ball into play, and 
the visitors scored their first field goal. Buta 
few minutes later, the Mutes gained a point by a 
foul, the outsiders got another goal, making the 
score 4 to 1. Only a few minutes after that a 
throw by Schlipp from the side line gave the 
Mutes two more points, making the score 4 to 3. 
Roth teams continued fighting at each other, 
hard for the lead, but the visitors held the Mutes 
down for the first half. As the whistle blew for 
the first half to close, the score stood 4 to 3 in 
favor of the Franklin A.C. After ten minutes 
rest, the teams resumed play, and no sooner had 
the Mutes began the game, than they woke up 
and went to work. They did some clever tricks, 
passing, dribbling and long throws by the whole 
team. The blocking by Fleming and Wain- 
wright, at guard, was very well and shut out 
their men, but scored themselves, also the goal 
throwing by Bennison and Capt. Schlipp. Those 
who scored were Schlipp, 2 goals and 1 foul goal ; 
Bennison, 1 goal; Fleming, 2 goals and 2 foul 
goals, and Wainwright, 2 goals. 


The unexpected has happened, and in accord- 
ance with the old adage, when least expected. 
The Christ Church team met defeat at the hands 
of the Mutes’ team on the Mutes’ floor in the 
evening of January 30th, by thescore 1oto 4, 

The many lovers of basket-ball and lovers of 
stiff contests were treated to the greatest surprise 
of the season, and when thie finish hove in sight, 
they were fairly speechless with what took place. 
They hardly could be brought toa realization 
of just what happened. 

The Mutes put up a strong game from start to 
finish and from the size of the score and other 
numerous incidentals that could not be placed in 
the category of the summary, it is a ‘‘ Well, I 
guess they did.”’ 

From the very start, ‘‘rough-house’’ game 
was brought into play by the Christ Church team, 
and they flew at the Mutes, but the Mutes played 
cooly. 

Bennison, as usual, was one of the high mo- 
guls, and with Schlipp as the right-bower, it was 
a case of bang, bang, from the start to the end. 

The Christ Church team appealed to the referee 
from time and time again, but it was no use, as 
fouls were called on the Mutes, numbering 1o, 
committed before the contest was finished. 

The game started out with Bennison and 
Schlipp as forwards, then at the start of the second 
half, Fleming was brought into the game, and 
Schlipp retired. 

The Mutes wondered where Carty was, as they 
expected that he would get into the contest. 
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The Mutes met and defeated the Franklin A. C. 
on the evening of the 13th inst., by the score of 
gto8. The game was a hard-fought battle from 
start to finish. 


FROM THE GYMNASIUM. 


The boys will have to hustle if they want to 
keep up with the girls, both in ‘‘gym"’ work and 
basket-ball. 


When all the boys are on the floor, there is 
little room for running around, but they all 
manage to have lots of fun and get a great deal 
of good out of the ‘‘gym.’’ We could never get 
along without it. 


‘“* A Brilliant intellect in a sickly body is like 
gold in a spent swimmer’s pocket.”’ 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands; 
As useless if it goes as when it stands. 


The girls are doing excellent work in the 
‘‘gym.’’ When they finish their exercise their 
faces glow and all have a rose on their cheeks, 


Btate Items. 


Lamébertville—Marvin §S. Hunt is thinking 
seriously of going to Philadelphia to work in 
some large printing office. 


Paterson,—Mrs. Jay Cook Howard and children 
have returned to Duluth, Minn., after a long 
visit with her mother. 


Florence.—George F. Morris is doing well since 
he secured work in the iron foundry here and 
says when he next visits Trenton he will as- 
tonish the natives by appearing in the latest 
creations of the tailor’s and haberdasher’s art. 

So far as learned none of the deaf suffered 
from the recent big fire which laid waste over 
twenty blocks of thecity’s most prominent build- 
ings. 

Trenton.—One of the saddest and most horrid 
accidents of the year, among the deaf, occurred 
in Trenton on thethirteenth of February. Harry 
Loveless, a deaf-mute of Chesapeake City, Md., 
was fatally injured by a trolley car, and died a 
few hours later, at St. Francis Hospital. The 
car struck him with such force that he was hurl- 
ed a considerable distance, and when picked up 
was found unconscious. He was terribly crush- 
ed and mangled. Loveless was a deaf-mute, 
about thirty years of age and unmarried. He 
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medal and a certificate of merit. 


was graduated from the New Jersey School about 
ten years ago, 


Long Branch.—Wallace Cook and family, who 
have been spending most of the winter here, have 
returned to Asbury Park. 


Millville.—Miss Carrie Aspinwall has gone to 
Philadelphia where she has secured employment 
with Blum Bros, manufacturers of silk waists. 


Elizabeth.—Miss Eliza B. Smith, a little deaf- 
mute, aged but seven years and the daughter of 
Mr. Louis K. Smith, of Rahway, is one of the 
heir to an esctate valued at $60,000,000. 

Mrs, Smith is descended from the Warman fami- 
ly of England, whose origin dates back four 
centuries. 

Chrisopher Warman had a big silk plantin Eng- 
land, and was ship-wrecked on his way to this 
country in 1715. 

The old Warman estate still stands in England 
and was worth $60,000,000 years ago. Five ofthe 
eleven children of the grandmother’s family, Mrs. 
Warman, are still living, and with this little deaf 
and dumb girl, will come in for a large share of 
the estate, which is now being settled up. 


Shady Side.—The following clipping from an 
exchange we insert for what it is worth. Like 
most such items it will probably be found to bea 
made-up story.’’ 


Even greater than the delight of the child is the joy of 
the parents of Mary Purisky, 5 years old, who lives in 
Shadyside, N. J., and who has found the power of speech 
after being deaf and dumb since birth. On New Year’s 
Day she spoke the first words that ever have passed her 
lips. Since then she has made good progress and now 
has learned fully ascore of word inwhich she makes known 
her simple wants. 

The father of the child is a shoemaker, and of his three 
children, Mason, a boy of 6, and Mary were born mutes, 
The boy is in the deaf and dumb school in Trenton, and 
the girl was to have been sent to the same institution in 
another year. The girl always has been bright, and com- 
eg by signs with the children with whom she play- 
ed. 

One New Year’s morning she was playing with a little 
neighbor, who showed her an orange. To her amazement 
Mary Purisky became empowered with speech and said 
plainly, ‘Give me.” 

The playmate was frightened and ran back to her mother 
telling her that Mary had spoken to her. The mother 
could not believe it, but a minute later Mary came to the 
house and again asked forthe orange. Mrs. Flannery{ran 
straight away to the Purisky home and told the parents. 
When the child was brought into the house and they 
found that she could, indeed, speak plainly, their happi- 
ness knewnobounds. The neigbors flocked to the house 
when they heard of what they regarded as a miracle, and 
the day was celebrated with more than the usual festivi- 
ties. 
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EDITED BY R. B. Lioyp, A.B. 


Depopulated Ireland. 


Some very strking figures, says the London 
Mail, are contained in the preliminary report of 
the census of Ireland, which was issued on Sat- 
urday. 

The main feature of the return is the fact that 
since 1891 there has been a decrease in population 
of nearly a quarter of a million persons. 

Since 1841, when the pepulation was 8,196,597, 
the decline has amounted to the high total of 
3»740,051. 

In only three counties out of thirty-four—Dub- 
lin, with 416,860 people; Down, with 289,335, 
and Antrim, with 461,240—the population has 
increased during the ten years. 

In the cities and towns seventeen show an in- 
erease and nine a decrease. The population of 
Belfast has gone up from 273,114 to 348,876, or 
by 27.7 per cent. that of Londonderry from 33,200 
to 39,873, or by 20 per cent; and that of Dublin 
from 269,716 to 286,328, or by 6.2 per cent; the 
smallest increases being in Cork and Waterford, 
both o.8 per cent, and Kingstown 1 per cent. 


The Purchasing Power of a Dollar. 


The purchasing power ofa dollar, for all the com- 
amon necessaries of life, forty to fifty years ago, 
was not half as much as it is to-day. Previous 
to the Civil War, common laboreres rarely ever 
received more than fifty cents a day; skilled me- 
chanics and factory operatives were glad to get 
as much as a dollara day for their services. In 
factories the operatives were required to labor 
twelve hours a day—mechanics from ten to 
twelve hours’ and farm laborers from twelve to 
fourteen, and in summer-time fifteen hours a day. 
Female labor was then generally lower in propor- 
tion. Nowadays mechanicsare striking for eight 
or nine hours a day with wages ashigh as when 
they worked for the usual ten-hour scale of late 
years. And yet many of these persons are clam- 
oring for ‘‘ the good old times’’ of their forefathers ! 


Eels. 


Until quite recently the life history of the 
common eel was absolutely unknown. Aristotle 
said that eels were neither male nor female and 
that their eggs were unknown. This remained 
true until a few years ago. Noone had ever seen 
the egg of an eel, or a young eel less than five 
centimetres (one and one-quarter inch) in length. 
We now know, thanks mainly to the researches 
of Grassi, that the parent eels go down to the sea 
and breed in the depths of the ocean, in water not 
less than 3,000 feet below the surface. There 
they adopt a marriage dress of silver and their eyes 
considerably enlarge, so as to make the most of 
the dim light in the ocean depths. In the same 
regions several small species of fishes had been re- 
garded as a special family known as leptocephali. 
These also were never known to breed. It now 
appears that they are the larve ofeels, that known 
as Leptocephalus breviorostris being the young of 
our comnion fresh-water eel. When it gets to the 
length of about an inch it changes into one of the 
tiny eels known as elvers, which swarm in thon- 
sands up our rivers, Thus the habits of the eel 
reverse those of the salmon. 


Bottles on the Billows. 


Thousands of bottles were given to the masters 
of both American and foreign vessels with a re- 
quest that they should be thrown overboard when 
far out at sea. Prior to being sent on its travels 
the master was to insert a slip of paper in the 
bottle containing his exact latitude and longitude, 
as well as the time at which the bottle was thrown 
overboard. The bottle also contained a notice 
printed in six different languages asking the fin- 
der to record the hour place and at which the 
‘bottle was recovered and to then return the slip 
and papers to the officers of the department at 
Washington. 

The bottle having the longest drift was recover- 
ed on March 26, 1898, having sailed 4,700 knots 
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since Nov. 16, 1896, when it was thrown over- 
board. During all the time the average number 
of knots covered a day was 9.5. Another bottle 
thrown overboard in September, 1894, and recover- 
ed in May, 1897, had sailed 4,500 knots, an aver- 
age of 4.5 a day. 

The greatest record of all, however, is that ofa 
bottle thrown over from the steamers Sutherland, 
which drifted 4,000 knots between March 11, 1897, 
and Sept. 8 following, a period of 181 days, the 
average drift per day being 22.7 knots. 

The greatest drift a day is that recorded of the 
bottle thrown from the steamship Prince Frederick 
Hendrik on May 13, it having drifted in six davs 
190 miles, at an average of 31.7 knots a day. 

Out in the Pacific, where the experiments are 
being conducted also, the bottles are not report- 
ed sooften, owing to the light commerce compar- 
ed with that of the Atlantic and the enormous 
number of miles between shores. One bottle pick- 
ed up out there covered 4,000 miles, however, in 
less than one year, and another the same distance 
in 459 days, the average being 11.5 and 8.7 knots 
a day. 


Clay Fuel That Rivals Coal. 


E. J. Holman, a retired Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad engineer, claims to have discovered 
a fuel composed of 90 per cent of clay. The 
remaining 10 per cent., he asserts, are made up 
of chemicals which he declines to name, and gas- 
oline. 

The new fuel, he says, is cheaper and better 
than coal; burns in a stove, grate or furnace read- 
ily; creates no smoke, no cinders, and 25 pounds 
of the fuel produces only a quantity of ashes 
that may be held in the palm of the hand. In 
the combustion the fire literally consumes its 
own ashes, and a ton of fuel will go further than 
two tons of the best coal, producing five times 
the amount of heat. A recent test of Hoffman's 
clay coal in the furnace of a large boiler develop- 
ed the fact that 250 pounds of it created 30 per 
cent more steam and lasted longer in burning 
than 600 pounds of first quality steam coal. 

Two Chicago-Omaha Railroads will, on Febru- 
ary 1, begin using Hoffman's fuel for a thorough 
test in locomotives. 


Scarcity of Water. 


The great need of German Southwest Africa is 
water. The climate is healthful, but it is only 
where water is available for domestic purposes 
and for agriculture and stock raising that the land 
is occupied and cultivated. Experts sent out by 
the German government find that in large areas 
water is accessible by boring to a depth of 100 feet. 
Men are now at work under the direction of govern- 
ment engineers boring such wells. Windmills 
will be used to raise the water. 


The Peanut in London. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that the American 
roasted peanut made its first appearance in London 
last Christmas, and welcomes it as a highly de- 
sirable immigrant. In England it is called the 
monkey nut, an appellation which seems more 
appropriate than our own. 


Noxious Insects. 


The entomologist of the Park Board of New York 
City asserts that there are two thousand species of 
noxious insects preying upon the park trees and 
shrubbery. The most destructive are the elm 
beetle, the leopard moth and scaleinsects. Seale 
insects are so small they readily escape notice, 
but so abundant that they often cover the entire 
tree and completely destroy it. New York city 


being a great importing place, new insects are be-. 


ing constantly introduced in the imports from 
other countries. 


< Manchuria. 


Manchuria is inthe same latitude as southern 
Canada and the northern portion of the United 
States. Its northern limits are about thesameas 
the northern limits of Quebec. Its southern lim- 
its are about the same as the southern limits of 
Virginia. It is fertilized by rivers running both 
north and south. Chains of mountains traverse 
the northwest and southeast and again the rorth- 
eastern portion of this great region. The north- 
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ern mountains are rich in gold and those in the 
southeast and south are full ofironandcoal. The 
coal is of as high a quality as that produced in the 
United States. The gold fields extend more than 
1000 miles along the Argun and Amur Rivers 
and 126 miles inland. They are only partially 
and imperfectly worked. 


War on the Grasshopper. 


An Ohio paper says that the Bureau of Insect 
Study at Washington is preparing to exterminate 
the grasshoppers by spreading among the insects 
adeadly plague imported from South Africa. The 
germs which are now being put up are to be sent 
in bottles to the farmers, with directions for their 
use. In South Africa these germs have been very 
successful, and as a result vast armies of grass- 
hoppers have been wiped out. 


A NewtExplosive. 


A new explosive under the name of ammonal 
has been invented. It is claimed that, though 
very powerful in its effect, it is safeinuse. Itis 
a mixture of ammonia and aluminum. It is 
claimed to be of enormons power and can be used 
either in mines or in ordnance. It forms no 
injurious gases and is therefore particularly adap- 
ted for blasting under ground. 


EXTRACT FROM THE WORKS OF JAMES 


HENRY BERNARDIN OF ST. PIERRE. 
(5784) 


prsro calls hearing and seeing the senses of 

the soul. I suppose he qualifies them parti- 
cularly by this name because vision is affected by 
light, which is not, properly speaking, a substance; 
and hearing, by the modulations of the air, which 
are not of themselves bodies. Besides these two 
senses convey to us only the sentiment of corres- 
pondences and harmonies, without involving us 
in matter, as smelling does, which is affected only 
by the emanations from bodies, fasting by their 
fluidity and /owching by their solidity, by their 
softness, by their heat, and by their other physi- 
cal qualities. Though hearing and seeing be the 
direct senses of the soul, we ought not, however, 
thence to conclude that a man born deafand blind 
must be an idiot, as some have pretended. The 
soul sees und hears by all the senses. This has 
been demonstrated by the case of the blind Prin- 
cess of Persia, whose fingers, according te Char- 
din’s report, are so astonishingly intelligent that 
they can trace and calculate, all the figures of 
Geometry on tablets. Such are likewise the deaf 
and the dumb, whom the Abbe de 1’Epee is 
teaching to converse together. 

GRACE GILLETTE OKIE. 


CONCERNING PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 


What the New York Manager Has Planned for the 
Near Future. 


The advancing theatrical season brings a continuation 
of remarkable prosperity to the Proctor theatres in New 
York City, Newark, Albany and Montreal. The policy of 
a permanent company for Montreal has proven an im- 
mediate success. Albany is getting the best features in 
vaudeville with occasional visits from the Proctor Stock 
Co., and business is on the capacity order at all times. 

Proctor’s Newark, which opened with a boom has con- 
tinued to play to tremendous business. The best attrac- 
tions known to vaudeville are presented with a complete 
change of bill weekly. The daily matinees are patronized 
by women and children almost exclusively and the night 
houses are invariably limited only by the capacity of the 
house. Popular prices for the best grade ofentertaian- 
ment is making Proctor’s the most prospercus theatre in 
Newark. Proctor’s four theatres in New York City are 
enjoying a remarkably successful season. The con- 
tinuous vaudeville presented at the Twenty-third Street 
is of the best available, and large business rules at all 
times. The Proctor Stock Co. is the chief attraction at 
the Fifth Avenue, Fifty-eighth and One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, presentations of the best comedies 
being the rule. Vaudeville is interlarded between acts 
and the combination of the drama with variety is still a 
decidedly popular form of amusement. The Proctor 
Stock Co. is presenting many celebrated plays, along 
with revivals of old comedies. The plays of the late 
Charles H. Hoyt are now in hand and the full repertoire 
will be presented. Clay M. Greene has been secured to 
write travesties on current dramatic success. and will 
devote himself exclusively to the service of Manager 
Proctor for the remainder of the season. A special 
branch of the Proctor Stock will present these travesties 
and the innovation will be made a feature in the 
Proctor entertainments. 
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From Che Croy Letter Box. | 


ECENTLY, in conversing with a friend 
in regard to old college days, I was 
shown a piece of ‘‘ poetry’’ which 
seemis to me to be worthy of such 
degree of immortality as the columns 
ofthe SILENT WORKERcanimpart, A 
few words of explanation are, how- 
ever, necessary by way of preface. 

At Gallaudet College, a student 
who endeavors to make up for his 
deficiencies in general scholarship by a real or 
assumed devotion to some single department of 
study, or by proclaiming that he intends to de- 

vote his life to some peculiar work for which a 

preparation is necessary, is not an uncommon 

phenomenon. Many years ago there appeared 
at the college for a few months a young man 
about whom little or nothing was known. He 
was undeniably bright, but so erractic that noth- 
ing substantial in scholarship or attainment 
could be expected from him. However, his 
failures in recitation and examination caused 
him little concern, for what did he care for Latin 
and mathematics? He was a student of mystic 
philosophy, and the deep and comprehensive 
knowledge of Emerson of which he boasted was to 
him ‘its own exceeding great reward.’’ He 
would talk of nothing but Emerson, and, to do 
him justice, it was apparent that he had read 

Emerson well, if not wisely. 

The young man succeeded in creating quite a 
sensation in the student body (which was probably 
exactly what he intended to do) and for some 
time opinion was divided as to whether he was a 
misunderstood genius or an inspired idiot. 
Finally a member of the senior class came to the 
mature conclusion that he was the latter, and ex- 
pressed his opinion to the young man in question 
in language more forcible than polite, laying 
much stress upon the ‘‘idiot,'’’ and denying the 
inspiration zz foto. Imagine the senior’s sur- 
prise that afternoon on being handed a copy of 
verses, lurid with indignation and protest. Any 
one acquainted with Emerson’s style will re- 
cognize the absard travesty upon his literary 
methods, and however lame and impotent the 
conclusion may seem, it cannot be denied that 
there are lines here and there that show a vigor 
and conciseness of expression worthy ofa better 
cause. 

Here are the verses, just as written : 


WAYSIDE FLASHES. 
WHY NOT TAKE UP A CLAIM ? 


You may fancy it strange in me 
That I should presume a poet to be. 
Reflect, dear sir, others to this poetic right have made 
claim 
And thereby attainted their fame, 
And, pray, why may not / do the same ? 
With respect to the apparent vanity, 
Hssential accompaniment of such claim, 
I would beg of you to inform me, pray, 
What virtue is it you essay 
When you assume to criticise me 
And condemn my poetry 
Or philosophy, 
Unless you yourself concede to be 
More vain, and thus greater than me ? 
In what manner will you attain competency 
Whereby to perceive my “ greatness” 
Or “‘littleness,”’ 
Which ’ere (sic) it might chance to be ? 
To me, from this, it doth appear 
That if you somebody too much fear 
To dare to take up equal claim with me 
You thus forfeit all right 
To play the tutor o’er me 
And say what and what not I shall write. 
In conclusion, let me refer you to your Gospel 
Which doth in wisdom profound tell, 
In language forcibly well, 
That if ye, thine ownself, would escape ‘‘ hell,” 
To “‘judge not, lest ye be also judged.” 
Thus, observe, if you, yourself, would be uncondemned. 
Take care in the future and consider assiduously well 
What will, ultimately, you have befell, 
By your assuming another to condemn 
And his unique eccentric ways contemn. 


That obnoxious word ‘‘asylum’’ again. It is 
misapplied to Gallaudet College. Aride brings 


you there to see the zxmates, but oh no! you will 
find none such. 
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The 7yroyv Press reprinted the following clip- 
ping from the Woman's Home Companion : 


“I like perseverance in a man, even in a hack- 
man,’’ said a writer. ‘‘And there is one parti- 
cular jehu doing business in Washington who 
possesses that quality in the superlative degree. 
When I visited the national capital I had my 
mind fully made up to have nothing to do with 
the hackmen, so when I stepped off the train and 
a crowd of these gentry began shouting at me I 
simply shook my head and passed on. One of 
them, however was not to be thus easily disposed 
of. Dancing around in front of me, so as to block 
my progress, he vociferated: ‘Hack, mister? 
Take you to the Washington mounment or the 
capital? Only halfa dollar!’ Again I shook my 
head. ‘Smithsonian Institution or Treasury 
Building? ‘Take you to both of ’em for 75 cents!’ 
Still I shook my head. Arlington and Fort 
Meyer? Drive you over and back for $2!’ As 
before, I responded with a shake of the head. 
Navy yard or Soldiers’ Home? Either place for 
$1!’ ‘Want to go to the White House and see 
the President? Drive you right there for 50 
cents!’ More head shaking. ‘Patent Office or 
State Deptartment? Same price as the White 
House!’ Anothershake. Mind you, allthis time 
I hadn't opened my mouth or uttered a word, and 
from the puzzled look on the hackman’s face I 
thought I had him about discouraged, but as I 
shoved past him, thinking to make my escape 
his countenance suddenly brightened and I 
heard him mutter: ‘By George I’ve hit itnow! I 
will try him just once more!’ And then running 
around in front of me again, he spelled out on his 
fingers in the deaf and dumb alphabet with 
which I chance to be familiar, ‘‘Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum? Take you right to the door fora 
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On the evening of February 16th, Rev. H. Van 
Allen conducted a service in the chapel of St. 
Paul’s church, Troy. Afterthe service, Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain, of New York City, gave a lecture, 
which was very interesting and instructive. 

Rev. A. Van Allen, deacon in charge of the 
Mission to the deaf, was advanced to the priest- 
hood in the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, on 
the morning of February 20th. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. John Chamberlain, of 
New York, orally and in signs at the same time. 
Bishop Doane officiated at the ordination cere- 
monies and celebrated holy communion. Rev. 
Dr. Chamberlain translated the entire service for 
the benefit of the deaf people present. The ac- 
count of the ordination may be found elsewhere. 

The will of Thomas Collins, father of William, 
instructor in cabinet-making at the Rome School 
for the Deaf, was admitted to probate in Surro- 
gate’s court last week. It disposes of an estate 
valued at $15,000 in real estate and $3,500 in 
personal. A house and lot in Troy is given to 
William. After the death of the wife, one-sixth 
of the estate remaining is to be given to the child- 
ren of William. 

George B. Boxley, brother of yours truly, has 
bought the interest of Walsh’s long established 
business at the corner of River and Second streets, 
Troy. Being only twenty years old, heis said to 
be the youngest merchantin Troy. He sells hats, 
trunks, bags, furs, etc. 


Andrew Kenan, Jr., of Albany, has been initiat- 
ed into the Elk Lodge of Albany. He has the 
distinction of being the only deaf-mute Elk in 
eht State, if notin the United States. 

eee) Ea: 
Troy, N. Y. 


Victoria, Australia. 
(Continued from page 85). 
WELCOME, 


During the seventeen years the Mission has 
been in existence the deaf and dumb have always 
had in view twothings,—a Church and Institute 
and a full time Missionary, the last of these is now 
an accomplished fact. On the roth of October 
reached Melbourne Mr. Ernest J. D. Abraham 
from England. He was met at Port Melbourne, 
Pier by several of the committe and a few Of the 
deaf and dumb, and accorded a hearty welcome. 
Mr. Abraham was accompanied by Mrs, Abraham 
and their two children. The Young Women’s 
Friendly Society were to the fore in tendering to 
him a welcome meeting on the Friday evening 
succeeding his arrival, which was a signal success 
there being about forty-five present,a large muster 
indeed for a newly formed society. On the Sun- 
day following the induction took place during the 


morning service, when about eighty attended, the 
largest on record, and in the evening between 
fifty and sixty. This, too, was the attendance for 
anevening service. Inthe morning Mr.Paterson, 
the retiring missionary, officiated, and intro- 
duced Mr. Abraham to the congregation. On the 
last Tuesday evening, in October, the Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Society held their 
usual monthly meeting at which Mr. Abraham 
was cordially welcomed. There were about forty 
present. The evening was passed very pleasantly 
and in the speech-making, everyone had some 
thing to say. 


THE ANNUAL PICNIC 


Was held this year as usual on Cup Day, Nov. 
5th. The outing tookplace at Glen Iris, a nice 
secluded spot ‘‘Far from the maddening crowd.’” 
‘There were about one hundred there, most of whom 
started from Princes Bridge railway station, just 
after go’clock. It was then raining hard and it 
looked as if they were in fora day’s rain, but tho” 
the rain damped their clothes and umbrellas it did 
not dampen their hopes ofenjoyment. Provided 
with wraps, etc., they braved the elements, know- 
ing that ifitturned out to be very wet, they had 
Mr. Rose’s mansion to shelterin, which adjoined 
the picnic grounds, but long before noon the rain 
cleared off and gave them adelightful day. All 
present had a jolly time with theusual picnic 
games and sports, and the catering was excellent. 
Mr. Abraham, the newly arrived missionary from 
England, was there with his wife and family, and 
were delighted with the good humour and har- 
mony that prevailed aniong the picnickers. 

There were three deaf camerists present on the 
grounds. One of them, got some interesting 
pictures as mementoes of the occasion. Be- 
ing Guy Fawke’s day, we finished up with some 
fire works then returned to our homes. 

A. W. 

MELBOURNE. 


FARMER 
once sawed 
a hole in his barn 
door for his cat. 
It then occurred 
to him that he 
must also make 
a hole for her 
kitten. 

This is a par- 
allel of the judg- 
ment of a good 
many people in 
regard to invest- 
ments. They 
figure about as 
much right one way as they do wrong another, 

‘THIS IS AN AGE OF SPECIALISTS 

The officers of the Howard Investment Com- 
pany are specialists in the line of investments. 
By taking stock in the Howard Investment Com- 
pany, you place your money in the hands of 
specialists for management, By doing this, you 
figure right every time. 

The Howard Investment Company invests in 
improved and income producing real estate in 
It pays cash for all of its holdings. 

IT HAS NO INDEBTEDNESS 

Duluth is a rapidly growing city with interests 
of almost incredible magnitude. Population, 
1880, 13,483 ; 1900, 52,960, Conservatively made 
investments in real estate in such a city as Duluth 
are the best and safest investments in the world. 
By taking stock in the Howard Investment Com- 
pany, you are investing in this class of real estate. 
The officers of the Howard Investment Company 
attend personally to every investment made. 

Preferred Stock in the Howard Investment 
Company is $50. per share, Dividends of 5 per 
cent. per annum are guaranteed on this stock. 

Common Stock is $25. pershare, All earnings 
over the 5 per cent paid on Preferred Stock, in 
addition to the earnings of the money paid in for 
Common Stock, as well as all increase in value of 
real estate, go to Common Stock. 

The net earnings of the Company since its in- 
corporation in 1899 have been over 8 per cent per 
annum on the entire amount of paid in capital. 

For further particulars and a list of stockhold- 
ers, address : 

JAY COOKE HOWARD, Secy., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


Duluth. 


Che = Owl = Column 


E have all read of, and 
in our daily conver- 
sation talked of such com- 
bines as the Steel Trust, Oil 
Trust, Copper Trust, Sugar 
Trust, and many other kinds 
of trusts. These combina- 
tions of capital have their 
aims—some to make the poor poorer ; some make 
the rich richer; and some to freeze conipetition 
and fix prices of necessities. But how many of 
us have heard of a Clothing Trust or a News- 
paper Trust? Wealth cannot corner the news- 
paper business, hardly anything in the printer’s 
line. The same may be said of the clothing 
trade, These two callings, while exempt from 
thetaint of the Trust’s power, have a more dead- 
ly enemy to contend against, and this enemy 
slays without fear or favor. He kills off tha 
rich and the poor alike and his weapon is Com- 
petition. This competition has produced the 
sweat shops and starvation wages in the clothing 
business, while printers suffer equally as bad. 
It is no more a question of how skilful and how 
well a printer can turn out work. Competition 
has reduced prices to a minimum, and the work- 
man who cannot throw the job together in the 
quickest possible time, with the aid of a ‘‘ black- 
smith’s hammer,’’ had better be hoeing taters in 
the fields. The Typographical Union in New 
York has recently raised the scale of wages with 
the view to raising the price of the output, but 
so long as many shops exist not under the con- 
trol of the Union, so long will competition serve 
to shatter many well-imeantintentions. I believe 
the only way to raise the standard of the printer’s 
art would be the cornering of the talent—the con- 
trol of the linotype patents, the type founders, 
the electro establishments, and the printing press 
manufacturers. With these branches under con- 
trol, the printers of the United States would bea 
powerful force ; its regulations and restrictions, 
with manufacturer’s profits that were, would more 
than double the present scale of wages. And, 
while dwelling on this, the importance of skilled 
workmen is apparent. Our schools for the deaf 
show a tendency too much towards scholasti- 
‘cism, and without the proper recognition of the 
fact that nearly every one of the pupils on grad- 
uation must always live by the work of their 
hands. The tendency towards industrial educa- 
tion ought to be strengthened, and the artisian 
“spirit ought to be developed so that there would 
be a constant recognition of the dignity of man- 
ual labor. Andthe spirit of doing things well, 
more than the number of things that are done, 
ought to be cultivated. The schools ought to 
teach more and better English, for the pupils be- 
ing well versed in the use of grammatical lan- 
guage will more easily grasp the intrinsic details 
so necessary in mastering the various trades. 
An illustration of the value of correct English to 
the deaf of the country, may be found in the fact, 
that, were all the correspondents to the papers 
for the deaf, who are now or have ever before taken 
up the pen in correspondence with the various pa- 
pers, to lay down their pens and quit, or were we 
to corner all this talent, enough substitutes could 
not be found from among the deaf to take their 
places, and three-fourths of the papers would 
starve for want of PROPER correspondence, and 
the ‘‘ boiler plate’’ business would endure a great 
strain supplying the bright metal. The ability 
to write correct English is the crying need of 
deaf pupils in our schools to-day. If hearing 
scholars learn through their ears to repeat and 
then to write correct English, why is it the deaf 
pupils, through theireyes, are unable to imitate 
and write correct English which they read ? 
‘True, the intellectual senses of the deaf are dull- 
ed, but some day a means will be found to elim- 
inate this obstacle and give as clear an under- 
standing as if they heard through their ears. We 
hail that day ! 


Should We 
Corner 


the Talent, 
and Why? 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


OME months ago, the writer, 
in this column, made an of- 
fer to contribute a dollar for 
every thirty dollars received by 
him for the Peet Trust Fund in 
aid of the Gallaudet Home up to 
January ist, 1902. It may surprise my many 
teaders to know that the amount received did not 
drive me into bankruptcy, but very far from it. 
The offer was made in good faith and if a thou- 
sand dollars had poured into the Home’s treasury, 
a dollar for every thirty dollars thereof would 
have found way its out of my pocket. I am sorry 
to say that not a dollar was received, and the 
Peet Trust Fund to-day stands as it did five 
months ago. Words of commendation on my 
object were plenty, but kind words did not but- 
ter any parsnips for the Aged and Infirm at the 
Home. One writer who one month commended 
my motive, and in his next monthly letter con- 
tradicated himself by criticising the offer I had 
made as an affront, can now rest content because 
the offer is closed, and the attempt to swell the 
Peet Trust Fund, and incidentally help the Gal- 
laudet Home for Deaf-Mutes has failed. Perhaps 
that writer will now make an offer in the same 
direction equally as good, if not better. 
R. E. MAYNARD, 


All Zorts. 


In addition to those three deaf lawyers men- 
tioned recently, let us present another to the 
readers of the Mews: A reader of Zhe World 
writes as follows: ,, There is a lawyer living in 
Tiftin, Ohio, by the name of Lites, who is totally 
deaf, but enjoys a larger practice than any other 
lawyerinthecity. Hehasthreedaughters. His 
wife is a hearing lady, and of course has to help 
him, as does also his daughters. He is said to 
be an expert lip-reader.’’—California News. 


The Offer 
is Closed. 


There are over 50,000 deaf-mutes in America— 
60 per cent. from birth and 4o per cent. from ac- 
cident and disease. It is estimated that there are 
one million deaf, five million more whose hearing 
is greatly impaired, millions more whose hearing 
is far from perfect. These remarks are from Rev. 
Dr. Holmes’ sermon which was preached to the 
deaf-mutes at Buffalo last July.—North Dakota 
Banne. 


To the Heinicke family, in Germany, seems 
to be due the honor of holding the record of long- 
est service in the instruction of the deaf. It ex- 
tends from the founding of the first school in 
that country in 1778 by the reverend Samuel Hein- 
icke up to about fifteen years ago.—Michigan 
Mirror. 


One of the counties in Texas is named after a 
deaf-mute named Erastus Smith. He wasa fam- 
ous hunter and scout; had lived among the In- 
dians, and figured in a bundred desperate en- 
counters along the Rio Grande frontier. On 
April 21, 1836, a force of 1,600 Mexicans under 
General Santa Anna met and precipitated a battle 
with General Sam. Houston’s 783 Texans north 
of Galveston Bay. By Houston’s orders, the 
deaf Indian fighter and his scouts destroyed the 
bridge over Vince’s bayou. The enemy’s ave- 
nue of escape was as a result shut off, and 630 of 
them were killed, 208 wounded, and 730 made 
prisoners, Thus the battle of San Jacinto was 
fought and won. It is not known when and 
how ‘‘Deaf’’ Smith met hisdeath.—WVorth Dako- 
ta Banner. 


A deaf New Yorker sued a street railway com- 
pany for damages for the injuries inflicted on his 
hand by one ofits cars. <A finger andthumb had 
been so badly injured that he lost the use of them. 
His attorney argued that the loss was a serious one 
to him, as it prevented him from talking fluently 
with the manual alphabet. The jury didn’t ap- 
pear of the same opinion, as it awarded him only 
$100 damages.— 7he Missouri Record. 


Those who have been wont to say,, there is 
nothing new under the sun’’, have certainly 
never been to Keith's Theatre, New York. Novel- 
ty programs are a feature to which the manage- 
ment lend their constant attenation, and have 
therby materially aided in placing the name 
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“Keith’’ upon the pinnacle of vaudeville success. 
Week after week new faces are seen there, new acts 
are presented, the latest and most sensational 
are imported from Europe, and even the most 
blase theatregoer has learned by experience— 
the best teacher—that his epicurean tastes can al- 
ways be gratified by their diversity of talent. 

It has always been the policy of the Keith 
management to encourage the members of the 
vaudeville profession in their efforts to find and 
cultivate something new in their own particular 
specialty, and to offer them every assistance when 
their efforts are worthy of approval. A special 
department is constituted for this particular pur- 
pose, and special days every week are allotted 
for its developement. The Profession has learned 
that anything new will warrant the imediate 
attention and encouragement of Mr. Keith, and 
consequently something new is always served to 
his patrons. 

Next week Keith’s great bill of novelties is 
headed by the clever monologuist of fistiania, 
James J. Corbett, better known as ‘Gentleman 
Jim"’, whose success as an entertainer upon the 
vaudeville stage, has been of the many incidents 
of importance during his life in the prize ring; 
his moments of triumph which the whole world 
felt; his modest manner of speech, and a culivat- 
ed elocutionary delivery, have stamped him as 
the undisputed peer in that line. His success in 
his new field, as a dress-suit entertainer of refined 
vaudeville, isa most pronounced evidence of Mr. 
Keith’s encouragement of new artistic ability, 
and he has surrounded Corbett with a list of 
vaudeville stars of such magnitude as are seen 
only upon Keith’s stage. 


Theatre Republic _ 


Oscar Hammerstein, Owner and Manager. 
Evgs. 8:15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


42d St., just west 
of Broadway. 


- VICTORIA | 


HAMMERSTEIN’S | 42d street, Broadway and 7th Ave. 


Evgs. 8: 20. Matinees Saturday 2: 20. 


Otis Sinner 


3d | A VE Matinees daily except 
THEATRE | Monday. 


Every evening 


AMERICAN “8% 


MATINEE DAILY except Monday. 
ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved. 


BROADWAY © 


Mat. tomorrow. 


42d St. & &th Ave. 
Beginning 


THEATRE, 41st. & B’way. 
Evs. 8. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
at 2. 


Prices, 50 to $1.50. 
The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast. 
STAR Lex. av. & 107 st. Sia, Mon., 
Wed. and Sat. 


PRICES. 15. 25, 35. 50, 75. 


THE ‘sottt jane Florodora 
YORK | N, Y, Winter Garden 


Broadway, 45th st. Mat. Wed. « Sat 


Lasts 2 weeks 
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HERALD Ev’gs. 8:15. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. 2:15. 

SQUARE Dan Daly, ‘“ The New 


THEATRE ““ 


Mu A p LF Vi ALEX. LICHTENSTEIN, 
| MGR. 

OP ER A PLAYING ONLY 

HOUSE GE ATEST SUCCESSES. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. Krrru’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


Je?-The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Cir- 
cuit. Only the best are engaged because only the 
best are good enough. 

J#Thete’s no being ‘‘too late’’ or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 

#2 A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


j==-The constantly recurring pictures illustrating ‘‘ THE | 


POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that one can be deaf 
to all sounds, and still enjoy it. 

Ja-The word “ Keith” is a synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name youare sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

f@ While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the 
‘standard of Merit’ that is coupled with the novel- 
ties produced under the Keith banner. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre | 


Broadway and 28th 8t., N. Y. City 


12:30 To 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 
West 23d Street, N. Y. City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. EVERY Day 


Proctor’s Palace 
58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 
Newark, N. J. 


OPENS IN NOVEMBER 


Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. EvERY Day 


Proctor’s Theatre, 
Albany, N, Y. 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 
Montreal, Canada 
2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 


| 


| 


THE | 
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: 


| for distribution among your friends. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


The 


acquainted with our business 


better you become 
methods, the more you learn 


of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


| 
: 
] 


Buckeye—<= 


g2eCamera 


Price $8 
Ba" Send for free Booklet"@ea 


ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 


122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Loaded in daylight 


| 


; Alphabet 
Cards 

: Free— ae 

° 


To every new subscriber of the 
SILENT WorKER, af the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a package of 50 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 
534 by 3% inches and are suttable 


Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 


Address : 
THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N. J, 
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ee ee 


A snuncesawnsinsesueaes 


We can 
Suit You 


- % 
Shoes. {ee 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A.T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


® 


See DOGOQOGOHOO©OSHOGOOOQOQOOOSHOSGCOCOOOOGSE 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyRicHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest BEEOOF, for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2618ra0was, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


DELICIOUS TASTE! 
Buy one to Try. 


——— 


ALPHA PUDDIN 


nl CO | me 


5 CENTS, AT ALL GROCERS. 


VOCUS 


CEUSEC OVE CESSES 
E New Jersey History 
and BENCALOGY cca 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 


STORE IN NEW JERSEY. 


C. L, TRAVER, 


108 South Broad Street, 
NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON, 


: My Windows 
: Talk to the Eyes 


And they tell the truth the looks 
> and quality of the goods inside, : 
> High Grade Suits, Overcoats, $ 
© Reefers, etc., for Youths and Boys ¢ 
© at away down prices. : 


B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 
Successor to 
R. A. DONELLY. 


OPERA HOUSE STORE. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


.s 


Rardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
- Facings 
Plumbers 
Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Mantels 


Pe ah om -s st } 
| 
6 SCSCSEE GHOO000bHdOGCOObHHOGOOObH666666 4b | 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


€ 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. . HEAVY -CAST- 
INGS wt st st vt vt 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


In a Hurry 
. Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


” €. F. Hooper & Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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nner 


THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 
ee 


Is a professional School, devoted 


to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 


the modern conveniences. The 


sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 


ed and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District..... Edward E. Grosseup, George A. Frey 
Second District.....James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Tied District... Ras D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District. .Frank 0. Briggs, S. St. John MeCutchen 


Fifth District.....Benj. H. Campbell, 
SEE DEST ie hE oan an 


Charles E. Surdam 


Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seventh Districi....James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 


Eighth District....0..++ James L.. Hays, Edward Maher 

WEN DESI ICL. os acca ceiealss Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 

Tenth District... Edward Russ, William D, Forbes 
Officers of The Board. 

PAM To TEAVS «i on:iiinds can aeheass new ewes es President 

PRACTISE BOOTT 6 ooo is 9 Hoi ence ea eigia ed Sine Vice-President 

CMEBERS J BARTGR iota ees iiadewas acca caves Secretary 


WILLIAM S, HANCOcE..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficieitt ‘physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child-as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
Plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 

nied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
Foren of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address: 


John P. Walker, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


M.A., 


Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALEBER, MA... snesceeent Superintendent 
THOMAS -F. HRARNEN.. «04.0006. wiesencaaecs Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA. F..MVERG... 2.2.2.0. ce 0ee8 Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP.............. Supervisor of Boys 


E. LEON MILLER 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 


| MISS JULIA E. ADAMS............ Supervisor of Girls 
| BLMER BARWIS, M.D........... Attending. Physician 
MISS M: CARRIE CHILES 02.1 vi eee eee cca se ceee Nurse 
MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON.......... Receiver 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS. VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


| Assistant Supervisors | 


MAIN BUILDING—NEW Baer SCHOOL, FOR THE DEAF. 


MISS HELEN C, VAIL 
MISS ELIZABETH HALT, 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... Bac ig ema 

and Drawing 
GHORGE S. PORTER. 0.650000. sioycas saee Printing 
BH, CLAY... BORDEN, ccsae i nics apes aeeis Wood-working 
WALTER WEADEN 3 ssa guia ai bccee ness Shoemaking 
MISS EMMA L. BILBEE................ cpaaponte Sewing 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE........ +.....Sewing, Assistant 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... { Millinery and 

Embroidery 3 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


B. HOWARD SHARP E. LEON MILLER 


GET THE BEST ee". 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


No more baking in cellar. All made ‘on 


ground floor. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors. and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
Bay SO Stas good things about them. Come and 


see them 
KAUFMAN’S 
123 & 125 So. Broad 5t. 
35 Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 


HO’TEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


N. J) 


33 EAST STATE ST., 


TRENTON, 


This space to let. ]} 


Educated 


PACH BROS., 


Art Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
A GOOD OIL HEATER BU FFALO 


1901 


EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


The 


Platinum, $2.00; Carbon, $1.50; Silver, $1.25 


Sent on receipt of price. 


Daar, Day § Paar « : 


| C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen, 2 2 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washing tonM a;let 
TRENTON, N. J. 


, 
STOLL'S sce’. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St. Trenton N. J. 


“SAMUEL HEATH, 


ic s 
De a i $ eh WHOLESALE AND RFTAIL DEALER IN 
a} Fu ers : 
; eo] .. _ Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. 9 Lithographers | 
The reason is plain. It.is the best. 13 Desi (334 PERRY Sts ssc Iie 
It only costs 50 cents a year to join 9 esigners 
‘the ranks of the Educated. 9|. Engravers Go. io a 
ic J a 
SUPPOSE 3| Stationers. _ CONVERY & WALKER, 


YOU TRY IT A 


YEAR. | 


14 1. Warren St, Crenton. 


129 North Broad St., 


baal see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city, 


